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Fies. 1-4.—NEW SPRING COSTUMES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—([Sge next Pace.]| 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Basqvs-Potonaise (Privcesse Back anp Basque Front, wit Curtain Apron), 
anp SHort Rounp Sgirt.—Front anp Back.—Witn Cour Paper Pattern. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 2, Basqu 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Fan Basque, AND Pane, OveR-SKIRT DRAPED ON SHorT WALKING Skirt, 
Back anp Front.—Witn Cut Paper Pattern. 

e-Polonaise (Princesse Back and Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and Short Round Skirt, and Figs.3 and 4, Fan Basque, and Panel Over-Skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, 


on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit.) 
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AT A BALL, 


On, faces fair are gathered there, 
And Beauty scatters her rays on ail; 
Old loves are crossed, fresh hearts are lost 
And sought for vainly every where 
At a ball. 


Whither they go we scarcely know, 

For they have wandered beyond recall ; 

Taking a rest in many a breast, 

Perhaps to perish, or perhaps to grow 
At a ball. 


Bright eyes glance in the mazy dance, 
And soft low words are spoken withal: 
Should these take root, who knows what loot 
Is made in the way of hearts, by chance, 

At a ball? 


Do all forget, soon after the set 
Has broken, and partners “go to the wall,” 
Sweet whispers low? I say, “Oh no; 
For one I heard I can hear as yet 
At a ball.” 


And often think, do fools still drink 
The nectar of honeyed words—nay, gall— 
That filled me then, most foolish of men, 
And led me close to proposal’s brink, 

At a ball? 


For now I see that Victorine B—— 

Thought it a joke my heart to inthrall ; 

Her own was unhurt, she was only a flirt; 

Alas! it was very far different with me 
At a ball! 








New Spring Costumes. 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (PRINCESSE BACK AND BASQUE 
FRONT, WITH CURTAIN APRON) AND SHORT 
ROUND SKIRT. 

FAN BASQUE, AND PANEL OVER-SKIRT DRAPED ON 
SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on front page. 


HESE short costumes are from Parisian de- 
signs furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. Both of the suits illus- 
trated are of black silk, trimmed with stripes of 
satin and moiré. These dresses will not be shown 
to the public until late in March, at the spring 
openings. The same designs will be used for 
colored silks and for the new woolen goods, while 
later in the season they will appear in grenadines 
and summer silks, 

The basque-polonaise (Figs. 1 and 2) is only a 
polonaise in the back, where it is in most grace- 
ful princesse shape, with full drapery; in front 
it consists of a basque, trimmed with a stylish 
revers, and a curtain apron which has fuller 
pleats than the front of the curtain over-skirt il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XII. This curtain 
apron is sewed permanently to the lower skirt, 
and the princesse back breadths are tacked to it ; 
thus the whole costume is joined in one piece. 
The lower skirt is trimmed up quite high in front 
to meet the opening left by the drawn-back apron. 

The fan basque (Figs. 3 and 4) is quite plain 
in front, with a pretty revers collar of the striped 
trimming. The lower part of the square back of 
the basque is left open to admit three finely pleat- 
ed fans of the striped moiré. The over-skirt is 
draped permanently on the lower skirt, so that 
both have but one belt, and are put on at once. 
The sides are differently shaped and differently 
trimmed, only the left side requiring a side gore. 
The front gore extends back on the right side to 
meet the back breadths, and a straight panel 
covers the join. This front breadth, and also 
the side gore on the left, are made very long, 
and are draped just below the basque by three 
diagonal pleats. The ends of the breadths are 
then turned up, as in the illustration, to form a 
fanandarevers. The back breadths are straight, 
and are lightly tacked at intervals to the lower 
skirt. A pleated flounce, in which fans are set, 
trims the lower skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
B UE-POLONAISE (PRINCESSE BACK AND 
B. UE FRONT, WITH CURTAIN APRON) 
AND SHORT ROUND SKIRT. 
Basque-Potonaise.—This pattern is in nine 

pieces—basque front, princesse back, basque side 

gore for the back, revers for front of waist, round 
collar for back of waist, standing collar for neck, 
curtain apron, sleeve, and cuff. When cutting 
place the front of the basque and apron on the edge 
of the goods, The notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn back for the hem in the front 
of the basque. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the princesse back. Place the straight 
edge of the extra width on the edge of the goods. 

Cut the remaining pieces lengthwise. The basque 

front is fitted to the figure by two darts on each 

side. The princesse back is adjusted to the figure 
by a middle seam and a side body on each side. 

Close the seams and take up the darts by the 

perforations and notches. Close the side body 

seam down to the notch; the remainder is piped 
on the edge and left open. Close the seam in the 
back of the body and skirt portion. The extra 
width below the waist line is laid in three side 
pleats each side, on the under side, and turned 
toward the middle, A side pleat turning toward 
the front is laid on the front edges of the prin- 
cesse back breadths, Four upturned pleats are 
laid across the apron front by meeting two notches 
for each pleat. The line of lengthwise perfora- 
tions in the apron denotes the middle of the front, 
and is placed even with the middle of the front 
gore of the under-skirt, and sewed in with the 
belt of the under-skirt. Tack the front and low- 
er edge of the apron to the under-skirt. The 
back edge is sewed in with the seam of the skirt. 

Two upturned pleats are laid on each side of the 

princesse back breadths by meeting two perfora- 

tions for each pleat ; these pleats are tacked on 
the seam over the back edge of the apron. The 





front edge of the back hangs loose down to the 
pleats near the bottom. The edges are piped, 
also the basque and the edge of the side body 
that is left open. To make the drapery the mid- 
dle seam is caught up near the bottom, and tacked 
to the ander-skirt by meeting the corresponding 
perforations. The middle of each of the breadths 
is similarly tacked lower down. A bow and ends 
are tacked over the pleats on the side. Join the 
standing and round collar to the neck by meeting 
the notches. Sew the revers on by meeting the 
two perforations down the front, and overlap the 
collar by meeting the single perforations. Close 
the seams of the sleeve, and sew on the cuff by 
meeting the notches. The inside of the cuff has 
no seam. The perforations in the sleeve show 
the size and form of the under part. Place the 
long seam to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short one to that in the front 
part, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 52 yards; for curtain apron, 3 
yards. 

Ssort Rovunp Sxrrt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Close the seams by the notches. Pleat the top 
of the back breadth. Sew on a belt the required 
size of the waist. The curtain apron is sewed in 
with the same belt. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 4 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FAN 
BASQUE, AND PANEL OVER-SKIRT DRAPED 
ON SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 

Fan Basque.—This pattern is in eight pieces, 
viz., front, back, side form for the back, standing 
collar, round collar, revers, sleeve, and cuff. It 
is fitted to the figure by two darts on each side 
of the front, a middle seam in the back, and a 
side-body. Cut the front with the straight edge 
laid on the selvedge of the goods. The notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn for 
the hem. Cut the remaining pieces lengthwise. 
Close the seams by the notches and perforations. 
Close the middle seam down to the notch. A 
side-pleating of silk opening out to form a fan is 
sewed in the middle seam of the back from the 
notch, and also at the opening each side. Join 
the standing and round collar to the neck by meet- 
ing the notches. Sew on the revers by meeting 
the two perforations down the front, and overlap 
the collar by meeting the single perforations. 
Close the seams of the sleeve, and sew on the cuff 
by the notches; the sleeve and cuff are left open 
on the back seam from the notch down. The in- 
side of the cuff is whole, without a seam. The 
perforations in the sleeve show the size and form 
of the under part. In sewing in the sleeve place 
the long seam to the notch in the back part and 
the short one to the notch in the front part of 
the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others, 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 34 yards. 

Panet Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—whole of the front and side gore, and 
back breadth. Cut one piece of the front and 
side gore and two of the back breadth. Join the 
breadths in the middle of the back. The side 
gore is to be placed on the left side; the right 
side has no side gore. Then make three upturn- 
ed pleats diagonally across the front and side gore 
by meeting two perforations indicated on each 
edge for each pleat. Six upturned pleats are 
made on each side on the edges of the back 
breadths, meeting two perforations for each pleat. 
Close the seam on the right side by placing the 
back edge of the front and the front edge of the 
back breadth together after the pleats are laid, 
and tack through to the under-skirt. A panel is 
sewed over the seam. The left side of the back 
breadth is turned under two inches; then the 
pleats are laid two inches from the edge, and 
sewed over the back edge of the gore, forming a 
ruffle. These pleats ‘are tacked through on the 
seam of the under-skirt. The end of the extra 
length on the bottom of the front and gore is laid 
in six side pleats, in the line of perforations, in a 
space of six inches, then turned up, forming a fan 
revers, and tacked on the cluster of three perfo- 
rations, through on the under-skirt. A large bow 
and ends is tacked over the pleats to conceal the 
ends. The back of the over-skirt is draped in 
three loose pleats hanging down, one on the mid- 
dle seam and one each side of it but lower down. 
Place the perforations in the over-skirt even with 
the corresponding ones in the under-skirt and 
tack them together firmly. The diagonal pleats 
across the front are tacked at intervals on the 
under-skirt. A treble box pleat is laid in the top 
of the back breadth of the ynder-skirt, and six side 
pleats, all turning to the right, in the top breadths 
of the over-skirt. Sew on a belt the requisite size 
of the waist. The opening is on the left side. 
An allowance of a quarter-inch seam is made in 
this pattern. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 7 yards. 

Snort W arxine Sxiet.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight 
edge laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given of the 
side gores. Join the seams by the notches. Five 
side pleats are laid in the back breadth in the line 
of perforations. A tape twelve inches long is 
sewed across the pleats on the wrong side, hold- 
ing them in place. An allowance of a quarter 
of an inch is made in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 5 yards, 
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ta Cut Paper Patterns of the Two NEw 
AND ELEGANT SPRING Suits illustrated on the 
Jirst page of the present Number, namely, Fan 
Basque and Panel Over-Skirt draped on Short 
Walking Skirt, and Basque-Polonaise ( Princesse 
Back and Basque Front, with Curtain Apron) 
and Short Round Skirt, are now ready, and will 
be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete suit. 
Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns, with- 
out Illustrations, sent free on application ; Forty- 
page Illustrated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten 
Cents, 





{@> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of MORE THAN TWENTY new and elegant 
Sprinc Suits for Boys and Girls of all Ages ; 
Boys’ Sailor Suits ; Ladies’ Cachemire, Vigogne, 
Gros Grain, Faille, Satin, Velvet, and other House, 
Street, and Evening Dresses; Bridal Toilettes, 
Opera Hoods, Berthas, Scarfs, Cuffs, Collars, 
Frills, and Cravat Bows; Children’s Crochet 
Jackets ; Fardiniores, Lamp Mats, Napkins, etc. ; 
with choice literary and pictorial attractions, 





2@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 8 contains another install- 
ment of “THE AWAKENING,” a spirited double- 
page sketch of an engagement in Afghanistan, and 
other interesting matters. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 15. 





THE DOMESTIC CHEMIST. 


LTHOUGH no lady of taste uses any 
perfume with very great freedom about 
her toilette, yet a small quantity is quite per- 
missible when directed by a sense of pro- 
priety. Thus, no matter how agreeable the 
odor of many substances may be to one’s self, 
it is always to be remembered that there are 
others to whom those very odors in partic- 
ular may be offensive. Thus one will not 
take a sandal-wood fan to church or theatre 
or other public assembly where people in 
the neighborhood of what they do not like 
can not easily escape it, since a sandal-wood 
fan in the next pew has more than once been 
the occasion of some one’s being helped out 
of church in a fainting condition. Equally 
objectionable is the use of too much attar 
of roses, or of musk, which, delicious as they 
are to some, are sickening to others, as that 
most spiritual of odors, the sweet-brier, also 
has been found to be. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that patchouli has a bracing effect, 
much like that of cigar smoke, on the 
nerves, often producing temporary head- 
ache in those who do not chance to like it 
and yet are obliged to endure it near them. 
Under these circumstances it will be seen 
that the use of perfumes in public is nar- 
rowed down to a few, and those of an ex- 
ceedingly delicate and evanescent nature. 
In fact, the only one which never seems 
to offend any, and which leaves no unpleas- 
ant tang behind it, is that of cologne-wa- 
ter, which stimulates while it soothes the 
senses, and suggests a pleasant wholesome- 
ness instead of any sickish sweetness, as the 
best of the extracts and essences and bou- 
quets are apt to do. We do not mean, of 
course, the cheap and common cologne-wa- 
ter of the druggists, which is usually very 
much worse than none at all, and wont to 
leave, after drying, the smell of burned 
sugar where it has been used often, as it is 
made of the poorest spirit and necessarily 
without subsequent distillation, without 
regard to the fact that it requires the 
strongest proof or rectified spirit to dis- 
solve the combined oils properly where the 
process of distillation is not used. Indeed, 
with no trouble at all, any one can make in 
her own store-room a better article of co- 
logne than that which is usually bought, 
by thoroughly dissolving a fluid dram of 
the oils of bergamot, orange, and rosemary 
each with half a dram of neroli, and a 
pint of rectified spirit. As good as can be 
made out of Cologne itself, however, is also 
quite as comfortably prepared at home as 
at the chemist’s—at so much less than the 
chemist’s prices that one feels warranted in 


using it freely—simply by mixing with one | 








pint of rectified spirit two fluid drams 
each of the oils of bergamot and lemon, one 
of the oil of orange, and half as much of 
that of rosemary, together with three-quar- 
ters of a dram of neroli, and four drops 
each of the essences of ambergris and musk. 
If this is subsequently distilled it makes 
what may be called a perfect cologne, but 
it becomes exceedingly fine by being kept 
tightly stoppered for two or three months 
to ripen and mellow before use. 

The best of ali cologne, it has been gener- 
ally conceded, is that which legitimately 
bears the seal of Jean Marta Fartmna. We 
will give our readers, in case any of them 
should be curious about trifling in such 
matters, the formula of this famous prepa- 
ration, which is said by competent authori- 
ty to be absolutely genuine, and whose tri- 
al has resulted in a very delicious product, 
not appreciably different to the senses from 
that made in the ancient city whence it de- 
rives its name. It calls for rather a large 
quantity, the reader will see, but all the 
amounts can of course be divided and pro- 
portioned. Digest, for three days, in five 
gallons of rectified spirit, having first bruised 
them well, ten grains of angelica root, fif- 
teen grains of camphor, twenty grains each 
of cassia-wood, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and 
wormwood-tops, half a dram, Troy weight, 
of sage, thyme, and calamus aromaticus, a 
dram of orange flowers, and a dram and 
a half of lavender flowers, three drams of 
rose petals and of violets, one ounce each 
of balm-mint and of spearmint, two or- 
anges, and the same number of lemons. Aft- 
er these substances have stood together 
they are to be distilled at about the end of 
the third day, taking off only two-thirds of 
the quantity of spirit; to this is then add- 
ed one fluid ounce each of the oils of jasmine 
and bergamot, one dram each of the oils of 
balm-mint, cedrat, lavender, and lemon, and 
twenty drops each of neroli and of essence 
of anthos seed; it is all then to be com- 
pletely stirred together and agitated, and if 
not perfectly clear on the next day, it is to 
be filtered, when the maker will have as fine 
a cologne as there is in the world. 

The household uses of this liquid are so 
many and various—being used to correct 
freckles and moth spots, sometimes on a 
lump of sugar as a cordial for wind, often 
a thin cloth wet with it and laid on the 
forehead in cases of headache, cooling the 
heated nerves by the rapid evaporation of 
the spirit, and always as a refreshment by 
sprinkling and breathing—that we think 
some of our readers may be glad of the help 
we are able to give concerning its prepara- 
tion. For our own part, we shall never for- 
get the joyous event of the yearly cologne- 
making in an old-fashioned country house- 
hold familiar to our childhood, the delighted 
mixing and dabbling, the balms of Araby 
the Blest with which all the house was 
redolent, and the bountiful overflowing in 
quart bottles on the neighbors, who thought 
nothing they could buy was half as good. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpEnr. ] 


'ASHION deports itself in a strange manner. 
Generally the end of one season contains the 
germ of the coming style. This year it is felt 
that fashion hesitates, that it wavers, that it fears 
to bind itself too quickly and too soon, and that 
it postpones a decision which it might regret. 
For fear of losing ourselves among the possibil- 
ities, which have not even attained to the dignity 
of probabilities, we shall confine ourselves to 
certainties. 

As regards materials, we shall have all varieties 
of pékins, brocaded and chinés, that is to say, with 
stripes in designs composed of very small flowers 
(the Louis XVI. style, of which I have spoken 
several weeks ago), satin pékins, and even vel- 
vet pékins in summer. Hitherto Parisian fashion 
has always limited the use of satin and velvet 
to the winter season. It should be added, how- 
ever, that these summer pékins will have stripes 
of velvet or satin, alternating with open-work 
stripes. For instance, pékin of old-gold-colored 
satin, brocaded with flowers and foliage in natu- 
ral colors, will have broad open-work stripes be- 
tween the satin stripes. The under part of the 
dress, it is true, will be of old-gold-colored satin, 
thus bringing into vogue the use of satin in sum- 
mer, which hitherto was considered inadmissible 
at this season. Pékins of velvet with alternate 
transparent stripes will be worn over dresses of 
faille in shades to match. Of these materials, it 
should be understood, are composed the toilettes 
which are both rich and elegant. Others which 
are elegant only will be composed, it is said, like- 
wise of materials with transparent stripes, and 
trimmed with a great quantity of white lace. 
Among toilettes designed for réwnions are in 
preparation a large number in striped moiré, that 
is to say, moiré with narrow stripes of satin. 
Moreover, in the coming season moiré will con- 
tinue to grow in favor, somewhat hampered, how- 
ever, by the success of its rival, satin, Moiré 
will be used with cachemire de 1’Inde, the former 
being employed for the vest and all the revers, 
while the dress will be of the cachemire. Short 
costumes designed for the spring will be com- 
posed generally of kilt-pleated skirts, to the 
belt of which will be attached over-skirts of va- 
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rious shapes, some of which are rounded, others 
pointed, some flat, and others bouffant in guise of 
paniers, but all with flat trimmings, such as 
bands set on in guise of revers, cut of silk or 
velvet pékin in colors to match those of the dress, 
or embroidered bands, or else very wide galloon, 
for the most part embroidered. 

What is designated by the under part of the 
toilette, that is to say, petticoats in all lengths, 
for short, half-long, and trained dresses, is in full 
course of preparation. On all sides are fabri- 
cated small tournures combined in such fashion 
as to take the place of petticoats, and petticoats 
composed in a manner to take the place of tour- 
nures. The problem is to make the dress bouf- 
fant on the hips, also slightly in the back, with- 
out, however, causing too much volume, which is 
not yet sanctioned by fashion. There are also 
made many petticoats for two purposes, that is 
to say, to be worn with short costumes as well as 
with very long dresses, by the adaptation of a 
long train, which may be caught up or left flow- 
ing, to suit the case, by an arrangement of but- 
tons and cords, 

The domain of lingerie borders upon the pre- 
ceding. Mention must here be made of the 
high-necked chemisettes made of puffed or plain 
muslin, with embroidered or lace insertions. 
These chemisettes will be worn with open cor- 
sages, which are expected to be in vogue next sum- 
mer. This is certainly more logical than reserv- 
ing them for the winter, while imposing the 
high-necked corsages upon the summer. There 
are also in preparation for the neck and wrists 
of dresses very thick and deep ruches, made of 
Breton lace, or else of very fine torchon lace. 
For midsummer, from June to the month of Au- 
gust, linen collars with colored embroidery will 
be much worn; also fraises composed of bands 
of very fine muslin, pleated and scalloped on the 
under edge, one with blue cotton, the other with 
red or yellow cotton, for there are required at 
least two, and often three, of these bands set one 
above another to form a fraise for the neck, 
When there are three bands, one should be scal- 
loped in black. 

Disorder stiil reigns in the camp of bonnets. 
There is no preference or exclusion. Every one 
wears what she pleases—a cake mould, saucepan, 
pie plate, or basket; in a word, whatever comes to 
hand. Bonnets composed of a simple garland of 
flowers mixed with black or white lace, and with 
strings tied in a large bow under the chin (not 
at the side), are also revived. The most elegant 
at present is a bonnet made of a piece of the 
material of the dress with which it is to be worn, 
even if this should be of wool—a modest fashion 
apparently, but really very expensive, as it re- 
quires a separate bonnet for each dress. For the 
spring very large straw bonnets are announced ; 
but this would be far too sensible to prove true. 
Another reform is mentioned as probable. It is 
predicted that the skirts of dresses designed for 
summer, dresses of muslin, linen, crépon (very 
thick crape), etc., will be pleated and gathered at 
the belt, as in former days. I doubt whether this 
change will be accomplished in such sudden fash- 
ion. But in the projects of the toilette which 
are made for the coming season note should be 
taken of the tendency of fashion to depart more 
and more from the flat and clinging dresses. 

An innovation which it will not be permitted 
to every one to adopt is the corset corsage, to 
form an idea of which imagine a real corset with 
all its whalebones covered with the dress mate- 
rial, and trimmed in the manner of a high or a 
décolleté corsage, as the case may be. The ad- 
vantage which is found in this combination 
consists in wearing a corsage with no pleats, 
which adheres completely to the figure, being 
moulded upon it, as it were. The disadvantage 
is the extravagant price which a dress attains 
when the foundation of the corsage alone costs 
as much asa good corset—from twelve to sixteen 
dollars. A fashion of another kind, and very 
exclusive, moreover, consists of having one’s coat 
of arms, with escutcheon, embroidered on one side 
of the dress. This embroidery is done in one 
color, like that of the dress, but of a darker shade, 
or else lighter. Bridal dresses are more frequent- 
ly trimmed in this fashion than other toilettes, 
and the embroidery is then worked entirely with 
white silk. 

Wrappings are very long, and it is affirmed 
that they will remain so even for the spring; but 
I do not believe it, and expect to see them speed- 
ily suppressed. The winter fashion always paves 
the way for that of the following season, and 
having first appeared in the upper regions, de- 
scends thence to all classes. At present calls are 
paid without wrappings; the latter, being very 
long and warm, are left in the anteroom. The 
wrappings, therefore, being regarded merely as a 
protection from the cold, it is logical to suppose 
that they will be dispensed with altogether when 
the weather becomes milder, being nevertheless 
retained by middle-aged and elderly ladies. 

Emme.ine Raymonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE BASQUE-POLONAISE. 


HE basque-polonaise suit illustrated on the 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 

is now published, represents a fashionable de- 
sign for making spring dresses of silk, wool, or 
grenadine. The suit illustrated is of black silk, 
with trimming of striped satin and moiré. The 
over-dress is combined with the short skirt, and is 
quite as appropriate for long dresses as it is for 
short suits for the street. In this garment the 
back has the princesse effect given by the middle 
forms being continuous from the neck to the end 
of the skirt. The drapery, however, is fuller 
than that of last season, the two whole breadths 
of silk being laid in pleats a few inches below 
the waist line. The side forms of the back are 
like those of a basque, and are piped on the edges 








to match the front, which is a plain basque with 
two darts and no cross basque seams. The cur- 
tain apron is two straight breadths of silk, laid in 
four pleats across, shaped at the top, lapped at 
the belt, and parted open widely below. The 
cross pleats must be laid before the border of 
striped trimming is puton. This apron is sewed 
permanently to the lower skirt, which is short 
and round, The polonaise part is then attached 
to the lower skirt by the side seams of the back 
drapery, and by being tacked to it at intervals in 
the back to produce a bouffant effect. The belt 
of the lower skirt fastens in the middle of the 
back. When completed, this whole suit is in one 
piece. The flounce on the back of the lower 
skirt is ten inches deep, cut straight across the 
silk, hemmed top and bottom by machine, and 
laid in box pleats. On the front and side breadths 
the box pleats are very wide, and are made much 
deeper in order to cover all that part of the skirt 
not covered by the curtain apron. Wide spaces 
are left between these broad box pleats, and cov- 
ered with striped satin and moiré. The revers 
collar, cuffs, and bows are also of striped moiré, 


FAN BASQUE, AND PANEL OVER-SKIRT DRAPED ON A 
SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 


The short suit with fan basque and panel over- 
skirt represented on our first page, and of which 
a cut paper pattern is now published, represents 
one of the most stylish designs for the silk or 
woolen dresses to be worn in the spring, and also 
for the baréges and grenadines used in the sum- 
mer, A popular feature in this costume is that 
of sewing the upper skirt permanently to the low- 
er skirt, making what modistes call a trimmed 
lower skirt, and enabling the wearer to have the 
skirts in a single piece instead of two separate 
skirts. Aside from the convenience of this plan 
it is also commended for economical reasons, as 
the lower skirt is so nearly concealed that inex- 
pensive silk or else silesia of the same shade 
may be used for it instead of the expensive silk 
or wool fabric used for the over-skirt; it is, how- 
ever, necessary that a facing of the dress mate- 
rial covers the lower part of the skirt. The short 
round walking skirt has two side gores, and is 
quite narrow. The French skirts of this kind 
are deeply faced with the thick barred crinoline, 
and the silk of the outside is turned up on the 
facing about two inches, and hemmed ; wool braid 
bindings are used on skirts made here. 

The suit illustrated is of black gros grain, 
trimmed with satin and moiré stripes that are 
over an inch in width. The trimming on the skirt 
is of three stripes cut straight and lengthwise of 
the material, and lined with foundation muslin ; 
they are sewed on with blind stitches. The panel 
over-skirt differs on the sides, and requires a side 
gore on the left side, but not on the right. The 
front gore and the side gore are cut very long, 
and are turned up at the bottom to form a fanci- 
ful revers that is caught in pleats under a bow 
on the right side of the front; above this three 
diagonal pleats drape these breadths. The panel 
which gives name to the over-skirt consists of 
three of the stripes of the trimming extending 
down the whole length of the side seam on the 
right. This trimming then edges the revers de- 
scribed above, and stops at the foot of the left 
side. If the wearer likes, she can also have a 
panel down the left side, though the caprice of 
the moment is to trim the sides differently. In 
the suit illustrated the edge of the back breadth 
is turned under like a wide hem, the pleats are 
laid in, and this hem laps toward the front, hid- 
ing the side seam. Sometimes a large long-loop- 
ed bow like that shown on the revers trims the 
left side, and in other cases there is a jabot of 
lace or of loops of satin ribbon down the entire 
length of the over-skirt. The back breadths are 
two straight breadths of silk (or one if of double- 
width woolen goods), pleated on the sides and 
lightly caught up in the middle and lower down 
on the space between ; when caught up, the ma- 
terial is tacked to the lower skirt, and the dra- 
pery hangs loosely, but not in set stiff pleats like 
those on the side seams. The fan flounce on this 
skirt is also a stylish feature. It is of straight 
silk cut across from selvedge to selvedge, is about 
ten inches deep, and is laid in very scant side 
pleats, with a space of six inches plain between 
the pleats. Each pleat is then slit open from the 
bottom three-fourths its length, and in this open- 
ing is inserted a cluster of ten or twelve very 
closely pressed small side pleats of the striped 
trimming ; this cluster opens out toward the bot- 
tom, forming a fan. In this instance the flounce 
is lined with thin foundation muslin. The upper 
part of the two skirts is sewed to the same belt, 
and the placket slit opens on the left side. 

The fan basque fits the figure plainly without 
the aid of cross basque seams. The back has 
short side forms beginning in the armholes, and 
all the forms are quite broad at the waist line—a 
small detail seen on the best French dresses. Be- 
low the waist of the back the basque is shaped 
almost as square as a habit basque, and has three 
fans of the striped satin and moiré set in for or- 
nament. It is a good plan in making these fans 
to take a breadth of the striped goods and let it 
form the facing of the square basque, laying in 
the pleats for the fans at the middle seams and 
in the openings slit up for them in the pattern. 
All other edges of the basque are merely piped. 
The revers coat collar used to trim the upper 
part of the front and back is like that seen on 
gentlemen’s coats, and is made of the striped 
trimming. The standing collar is rounded in 
front, and is piped on the edge. The coat sleeves 
have a striped cuff that is stiffened by lining; it 
is left open on the outer seam. The basque is 
fastened by satin buttons. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


Fresh importations of rich millinery show many 
novelties not yet mentioned. Bonnets of satin- 
finished straw. of the yellow-tinted Tuscan braids, 
fine Leghorn, and fancy braids in lace-like pat- 





terns are brought over from the best Parisian 
houses. There are also tinted French chips in 


‘shades to match the new spring costumes, such 


as pale blue and dark blue, tan, beige, and cream 
colors, also brown, gray, black, and dark green. 
These come in the large flaring bonnets that will 
be considered most dressy, and also in the close 
cottage shapes that are becoming to most faces, 
and are liked with simple costumes. The round 
hats are usually of black or white chip, but these 
are alsoshown in colors. The dressy shapes have 
the wide rolled brims in Peg Woffington shape, or 
the Turenne, or Devonshire. For plainer hats for 
city use the turbans and English shapes will pre- 
vail. Turbans are as popular in Paris as they 
are here, but are worn low on the forehead in- 
stead of on the back of the head, as is the cus- 
tom here. Some turbans have round crowns, 
while others are indented from front to back. 

A new shade of blue used in satins and in rib- 
bons is called gendarme blue, and has green tints 
like the peacock blue. The new red is brighter 
than cardinal, and is known as Prince of Wales 
red. The colors that will be most generally used 
are tan, cream, and beige, with some light yellow 
tints, and the feature of the season will be the use 
of these colors in very light tints, brightened by 
combining them with very dark red or blue. Thus 
the ribbon on the bonnet will be dark gendarme 
blue, and the flowers the palest cream-colors, or 
else the trimming satin will be écru, and the flow- 
ers dark red artemisias in two or three shades. 

Soft twilled satin will be much used for trim- 
ming, cut bias from the piece, and arranged irreg- 
ularly in loops and broken pleats, not in set bows 
and stiff folds. It is also the choice material for 
facing brims of bonnets and of round hats, where 
it appears thickly gathered in large shirrs on 
cords or reeds, or else in very fine shirring. Rib- 
bons for strings and for passing across crowns 
are wider than formerly, measuring from three 
to four inches; those with twilled satin on one 
side and gros grain on the other, and of the soft- 
est quality, are shown in all the new tan, cream, 
blue, and red shades. Another novelty is black 
Brussels net embroidered on the edges with old 
gold or olive silks in leaf pattern; this is folded 
double for strings and an Alsacian bow on black 
lace bonnets. Crocheted lace in écru tints of 
silk and of wool is also new for trimming Tuscan 
and chip bonnets. Still another novel trimming 
is cloth of gold with the tinsel frosted over it ; this 
is used for facings and trimmings of black bonnets. 
A great many embossed silks are also shown. 

Flowers and feathers will both be used. White 
and cream-colored ostrich plumes are much used 
on light chip bonnets, and in new ways. Some- 
times they appear in the three feathers of the 
Prince of Wales, clustered together, curved near- 
ly double, and nodding toward the front of the 
bonnet. On the dressy large bonnets there are 
often two long Mercutio ostrich plumes, one of 
which is posed to hang very low down on the 
shoulder on the left side; the other wanders at 
will over the brim or crown. The only trimming 
needed with these is some soft irregularly folded 
satin on the right side, but there is usually a bou- 
quet also low down on the right. Very fine wil- 
low feathers are tipped with straw. The feathers 
of the impeyan and of other blue-green or green- 
blue birds have been stripped and formed into 
mammoth butterflies or bees. Dark green leaves 
for trimming white bonnets are made up of the 
natural-tinted breasts of humming-birds. 

Very large flowers will be used, especially roses 
and chrysanthemums. These are made of silken 
petals or else of transparent crape. The roses or 
the chrysanthemums form a wreath for the crown, 
without any foliage, and are so large that only 
six or eight roses are used, and these are two 
shades of deep red, or else pale pink with tea- 
roses. There are also moss wreaths with red 
berries in them, and wreaths of green leaves of 
fine crape beautifully veined. Bouquets of wild 
roses, or of rose-buds and mignonette, are also 
shown; the buds have long stems of rubber 
tubing, and are tied to show the stems conspicu- 
ously. Steel beads are strung on the edges of 
brims, and there are many pretty ornaments of 
polished steel and gilt. 

The trimming is very simply yet tastefully ar- 
ranged. A fine Tuscan bonnet with flaring brim 
has merely one long white Mercutio plume droop- 
ing low on the left shoulder, and fastened high 
on the side by an irregularly looped bow of cream 
satin ribbon. The brim has no wire in the edge, 
and is bare inside at least an inch; then the fa- 
cing is set on, and quite under the brim on the left 
is a bunch of wild roses of pink and cream shades. 
A similar bonnet of Leghorn has a black velvet 
facing inside, and dark red and yellow artemisias, 
while outside is folded satin and écru crocheted 
lace, with a single long ostrich plume. 

A satin-finished straw bonnet of cottage shape 
is tan-colored, and has a wreath of Prince of 
Wales shaded roses. A black chip bonnet with 
Marie Stuart indented brim has a torsade and 
facing of cloth of gold, while outside are many 
rose-buds, and soft black satin ribbon. 

Madame Virot retains her fame for making 
black bonnets. This season they are a net foun- 
dation, with double Alsacian bow of black satin 
and old-gold ribbon, and wide strings of Brussels 
net embroidered with old gold. Her dressy white 
chip bonnets have two pleatings of white Breton 
lace covering the brim, and a wide barbe for a 
bow on the crown and strings. A white willow 
feather with straw tips is in rosette shape on top, 
and there are dark green feather leaves for orna- 
ment. Other white chips in cottage shape have 
the new blue ribbon for bow and strings, with 
quillings of Breton lace on the brim, and the 
three Prince of Wales feathers placed high on 
the left side to curl toward the front. Inside the 
brim is a shirred blue facing and some artemisias 
of crape. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLEg, & Co,; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and AITKEN & Son. 





PERSONAL. 


Dean STANLEY, who always seems to be doing 
Pleasant things, recently entertained a large 
number of Westminster working-men in the old 
abbot dining hall of the Abbey. It was in that 
hall, the dean told them, that the widow of Ep- 
WARD IV. took refuge, with her children, against 
the plots of the Duke of Gloster. ‘The tables at 
which they dined were of Spanish chestnut, from 
the wreck of the Armada, and were given by 
Queen ELIzaBeTH. 

—Mrs. Repecca JONES, a wealthy widow lady 
who died recently in this city, bequeathed $1000 
each to the Sheltering Arms, House of Rest for 
Consumptives, and the Children’s Aid Society. 

—Mrs. JOHN Jacos Astor has during the last 
ten years secured in the West homes and the 
means of livelihood for some four hundred and 
fifty homeless children, at a cost of about $6700. 
Within a few days past she has given to the 
Children’s Aid Society $1500, to be used in send- 
ing another colony of twenty homeless boys, 
aged from six to seventeen years, to homes in 
the country. This little band consisted chiefly 
of orphans. The boys sent out in past years 
are now not only able to support themselves, 
but are some of them well-to-do farmers. 

—JACOB HEMPSTRAUGHT, who died at Camp- 
ville, Tioga County, New York, was one hun- 
dred and three years old. Longevity runs in the 
family: his father was eighty-seven, his grand- 
father ninety-eight, his eldest daughter is seven- 
ty-two, and they go as far as to state that his 
uncle, who died a few years ago at Saratoga, was 
one hundred and twenty. 

—Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, has ap- 
pointed H. C. CuisHoiM, son of the man who 
was murdered by a Mississippi mob in 1877, to 
be a messenger in the Executive Department at 
Harrisburg. Mrs. CuIsHotm is a clerk in the 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

—Certain fussy, uncomfortable people in Wash- 
ington were very much exercised a few evenings 
since to find Mrs. Senator Brucg (colored) one 
of the guests at Lady THornrton’s reception. 
The shock was recovered from, 

—Captain WILLIAM W. Colt, who died at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, February 11, at the age of 
eighty-one, was the projector of the Norwich 
line of steamers. The first experiments with 
coal fur steam navigation were made on one of 
his boats. After some unsuccessful attempts he 
heard it suggested that the grate should be 
changed so that the coal could be put in under- 
neath instead of from the top of the furnace. 
He adopted it with success, and for some time 
the coal companies supplied him with coal gra- 
tuitously for thus opening a market for the large 
quantities they had stored on their wharves. 

—At the Home for the Aged, in Seventieth 
Street, in this city, under charge of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, the unusual spectacle was 
presented, on the 14th of February, of two of its 
inmates, then lying dead, who were aged respect- 
ively one hundred and ten and one hundred and 
two years of age. The former was a Mrs, 
M‘CLOSKEEY, who, beyond some deafness, enjoy- 
ed good health and unimpaired mind till the last. 
The latter was Mrs. Brock, who also retained 
her health and faculties almost to the last mo- 
ment. On the 3d of February a Miss Rosanna 

HAMMOND died in the Home at the age of one 
hundred and seven, and on the 28th of January 
Mrs. ScuLLY died at the age of one hundred and 
two. There is now in the Home a Mrs. GaLia- 
GHER, aged one hundred and five, who is in tol- 
erable health. 

—EpmunpD YATES says, in the last number of 
the London World, that at the last vice-regal ball 
in Dublin, in spite of some new presentations, 
“the American daughter-in-law of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Lady RanpoLpH CHURCHILL, 
in black, was decidedly the most striking and 
artistic picture in the whole court cirele.’’ Lad 
RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL is the daughter of Mr, 
LrEonarD W. JEROME, of this city. 

—At Minister THorNTon’s reception in Wash- 
ington, a few evenings since, the dancing was 
closed with an old-fashioned Virginia reel, in 
which every body present, young and old, took 
part, among them Senator Bayarp, of Delaware. 

—Mr. Epwakp L. Pierce, of Boston, has gone 
to Europe for six months, and will devote a part 
of his time there to literary work in connection 
with the forth-coming volumes of the later days 
of CHARLES SUMNER, many of the Senator’s most 
interesting letters having been written to friends 
in England and France. 

—A recent London paper mentions, as a curi- 
ous literary fact, that Lord Hovueutron has not 
only competed for the literary prize of £5 5s. of- 
fered by a weekly newspaper, but has so answer- 
ed the questions put as to carry off the money. 
It is curious that so old and opulent a peer 
as Lord H. should try for such a prize, and 
a so that he should get away with the 
funds. 

—Mrs. BocHAnInI, who is over eighty, and 
who has been successively Miss MARGARET 
O’NeaL, Mrs. Purser TIMBERLAKE, and Mrs. 
General Eaton (her last marriage being to an 
Italian artist over fifty years her junior), is still 
living in Washington, in good health, and a reg- 
ular communicant of the Metropolitan Church. 

—As every thing relating to the personnel of 
M. GREvy, the new President of France, is read 
with interest, it may be mentioned that he dress- 
es very modestly, never having worn even the 
uniform of the National Guard. He is a man of 
republican simplicity in all his ways. In his 
every-day attire, even in Paris, he has always 
donned a wide-awake instead of a silk hat; and 
in summer-time he may generally be seen saun- 
tering about the boulevards, clad all in gray, and 
crowned with a Panama, Though a man of 
considerable landed property, as estates go in 
France, he never set up a brougham till he be- 
came President of the Chamber, and he has al- 
ways kept this modest one-horse vehicle, with a 
coachman out of livery, at Versailles. In Paris 
he uses cabs and omnibuses, but it must be a 
very muddy day which compels him to ride at 
all. He delights in music; but his favorite pas- 
time is to play billiards, and to smoke cigars 
while making his caroms. He and his close 
friend M. Pau pe CassaGNac are two of the 
best billiard-players known, and constantly play 
together. The two do not discuss politics, but 
feel a mutual esteem for their respective powers 
with the balls. M. Gr&vy is also a keen sports- 
man and an able agriculturist, and owns many 
vines, cattle, and fields of maize. He smokes 
much, speaks forcibly and frankly, and never 
loses his temper, and ‘‘he is no feebler than an 
iron bar,” 
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Sofa Pillow with Cover.—Darn- 
ing Stitch, Tent Stitch, and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 
Figs, 1 and 2. 

Tue cover is composed of strips of 
gray cloth two inches and seven-eighths 
wide and pieces of striped satin ribbon 
of the same width and of suitable length. 
The strips of cloth and ribbon are all 
embroidered, Fig. 2 gives a section of 
the design for the cloth strips. For the 
large flower, worked in darning stitch, 
use olive green, black, red, blue, and 
maize silk. Finish the edge with tent 
stitching of maize silk, and edge each of 
the inner fig- 
ures with similar 
stitches of black 
silk. For the star 
flowers _ stretch 
red or yellow silk 
cross Wise, and 
darn the threads 
with similar silk, 
beginning at the 
middle, The fig- 
ure composed of 
single leaves is 
edged with tent 
stitches of dark 
olive green and 
black silk, Work 
the darning stitch 
with dark olive 
green silk, the 
knotted stitch 
with maize, and 
the point Russe 
with blue silk. 
For the sprays 
use olive green, 
for the buds red 
silk, and work the 
former in point 
Russe and tent 
stitch and the 
latter in satin 
stitch. The rest 
of the embroid- 
ery is worked 
with maize and 
black silk in 
knotted and tent 
stitch, On the 
satin ribbons the 
green stripes are 
ornamented with 
a double cross 
seam and the black stripes with single chain stitches of 
Bordeaux and maize-colored silk. After finishing the em- 
broidery, stitch the ribbons on the gray cloth strips. Hav- 
ing sewed the cover on the cushion, finish it with thick silk 
cord in the colors of the embroidery and with tassels of 
colored chenille, as shown by Fig. 1. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 

THesk monograms taay be worked with white or colored 
embroidery cotton, according to the purpose for which they 
are designed. Fig. 1 is worked in point Russe, satin, and. 
tent stitch, and Fig. 2 in satin stitch. 


Night-clothes Case. 

For this case take a large cigar box ten inches and sey- 
en-eighths high, and measuring ten inches in width on each 
side and sixteen inches and seven-eighths in the back and 
front. Cover this box with gray batiste, and trim it with 
embroidered borders. The material designed for the out- 
side of the walls is first laid in narrow horizontal side 
pleats, then fastened on the box (in which holes are bored 
with a gimlet) with long stitches of coarse thread. The 
cover for the back and front is made in two parts. The 
joining of the cover on the corners of the box is concealed 
by strips of the material an inch and three-quarters wide 
and of suitable 
length, which are 
turned in on the 
edges, stretched 
tight, and tacked 
down at the ends 
with small pins. 
For the bottom 
and inside of the 
case cut the ma- 
terial. to corre- 
spond exactly in 


Fig. 2.—Narrow Srrip ror Wors- 
TABLE Cover, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram. 





Fig. 1.—Work-taB_e Cover.—Crocuet anp Point 
Russe Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, P. 169.] 


size, but allowing seven- 
eighths of an inch at the 
top. Having joined the 
different parts, fasten the 
lining on the bottom of 
the box, which is furnish- 
ed with several holes, fold 
the upper edge of the 
lining over the top of the 
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Point Russe Emprowrry.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 8.—Lear ror Areuay, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—EmBroierep Strip ror Sora Puiow, Fic. 1. 
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box, and fasten it, Trim the case as 
shown by the illustration with embroider- 
ed borders, which are worked on Moravian 
braid seven-eighths of an inch wide over 
canvas with red cotton in cross stitch. 
For the tabs lay the ends of the borders 
in a point, and finish them with tassels of 
red cotton. Cover the lid smoothly om 
both sides with gray batiste, and set flaps 
of the same material on the ends and 
sides of the lid on the outside. For the 
flaps on the ends cut of double batiste one 
piece to suit the size of the lid for the 
underlapping flap, and one piece of the 
same width and eight inches and seven- 
eighths long for the overlapping flap, fur- 
nish the former on one and the latter on 
both ends with 
embroidered bor- 
ders, and set them 
on the lid. For 
the outer flaps 
cut of batiste and 
stiff interlining 
two pieces of suit- 
able size, round 
off the corners on 
one side as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, and cover 
the outside with 
batiste laid in nar- 
row side pleats. 
Having edged 
these flaps all 
around with a 
needle-work bor- 
der, set them on 
the lid, and join 
both with an elas- 
tic braid, which 
is closed with a 
button and loop, 
and trimmed with 
an embroidered 
border laid in 
loops, in the cen- 
tre of which is a 
rosette of red 
cotton. Set the 
lid on the case, 
and furnish it 
with tapes of suit- 
able length to 
prevent its fall- 
fy ing back. To 


Fig. 1.—Aronay.—Crocuer, Satiy, ND Kyorrep raise the lid fur- 


ny nish it with a 
Smircu Emsnoweny.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. loop in the mid- 


dle of the front. 
On the ends of the case set handles composed of embroid- 
ered borders, which are lined with batiste. The bottom 
is covered on the undér side with gray carriage leather. 


Embroidered Wood-Box. 

Tuts box is of wood, and is twelve inches and a half 
high. The sides are each twelve inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and the front and back each nineteen inches and a 
quarter wide. The walls and lid are covered on the out- 
side with embroidered écru burlaps. On the material de- 
signed for covering the walls work the border in cross 
stitch with brown worsted, and edge the embroidery at the 
top and bottom with strips of dark brown cloth, which are 
sewed on the foundation in point Russe with worsted of 
the same color as shown by the illustration. Ravel out 
the material for fringe on the bottom, and on the wrong 
side set a strip of burlaps ravelled out four inches and 
seven-eighths deep, to make the fringe heavier. Fasten 
the cover to the top of the box with small furniture tacks, 
stretching it, and making the ends meet exactly. On the 
ends of the box are handles, for each of which cut a strip 
of card-board four inches and seven-eighths wide and 
twelve inches long, coat.one side with glue or gum-arabic, 
and wind the strip on a round stick of wood two inches ip 
circumference. When the card-board is dry, remove the 
stick, cover the former with brown cloth, and on this 
cylinder wind fine 
brown worsted 
cord taken dou- 
ble, in horizontal 
layers. Wind the 
middle of the cyl- 
inder closely with 
brown worsted to 
a length of three- 
quarters of an 
inch, and orna- 
ment the worsted with fine 
woolen cord of the same 
color, which is. run under- 
neath the stretched cord 
and crosswise over the 
worsted threads. Through 
this cylinder-shaped han- 
dle run thick brown worst- 
ed cord, the ends of which 
are carried back and forth 





Fig. 2.—Narrow Srrip ror 
ArguaN, Fig. 1. 
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through holes bored into the box, then 
run again through the handle as shown 
by the illustration, and finished with tas- 
sels of brown worsted and silk. The lid, 
which is fastened on the box with hinges, 
is furnished with a cushion, and on this is 
set the cover, which is made of burlaps, 
embroidered with brown worsted in cross 
stitch as shown by the illustration. The 
embroidery is edged with strips of brown 





Fig. 1.—GentLeman’s Suet. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


cloth three inches and a quarter wide, 
which are stitched on the foundation in 
point Russe with worsted of the same 
color. The edge of the lid is finished with 
a strip of burlaps an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, on which are worked three rows 
of cross stitches with brown worsted. 
This strip is ravelled out on the edges and 
fastened on with furniture tacks as seen 
in the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Drawn-Work on Linen. 


Sl. (slip) the first st., 1 
k. (knit plain); then 
always alternately t. t. 
o. (throw the thread 
over), sl. (slip the st. 
as if going to purl), 1 
k. 2d round.—Sl. the 
st., then knit off the st. 
which was slipped in 
the preceding round 
together with the ac- 
companying t. t. 0., t. t. 
o., and sl. the st. which 
was knitted in the pre- 
ceeding round. The 
3d-80th rounds are 
worked like the 2d 
round. Next follow 
30 rounds (for the 
slope at the waist), in 
which always alter- 
nately k. the st. 
which appear 
knit plain and 
purl those which 


appear purled. 
(In the Ist of 
these rounds 


work off each 
t. t. 0. together 
with its accompa- 
nying st.). Then 
work 260 rounds 


more in patent 
knitting, which 
completes 


the fat h fy 
front, but in the Ki i ‘ 
80th round cast san) 
off 11 st. at the ! 
armhole, and in 

the last 54 
rounds narrow 
nine times on 
the front edge 
for the slope of the neck. The second ri 
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Lapy’s Knitrep JACKET. 


Lady’s Knitted Jacket. 

Tus jacket is worked with 
zephyr worsted and steel knit- 
ting-needles in patent knitting, 
and is edged with a row of 
crochet points. Work first the 
right front, beginning at the 
bottom with a foundation of 
60 stitches, and knitting on 
these in rounds going back and 
forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Cxripren’s Dresses. 
Howsern-Work AND VIENNA Cross Srircu. 


b from the edge borders the 


narrowing, for which in the 1st of these rounds knit off the st. follow- 


ing this rib together with the accompanying t. t. o. 


In the 2d round 


this st. and the next st. are slipped (having first thrown the thread 


over), while in the 8d round the st. of th 


e second rib is slipped as if 


going to purl; then knit off the st. slipped in the preceding round to- 
gether with the t. t.o., and draw the slipped st. over this st. Next 


follow 3 rounds without narrowing. On 


the front edge are worked, 


besides, six button-holes, one each in the 80th, 110th, 170th, 230th, 


280th, and 820th rounds. 


For each button-hole cast off 12 st. after 


Fig. 2.—GEnTLE- 
MAN’s CRavVar. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 3.—We 


Crocnet Eperse ror Trpies, 


CurTALNs, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—GeEntLe- 
MAN’S Oravat. 







Fig. 3.—GEntTLE- 
MAN’S CRavart. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Strip or Work-tas_e Cover, Fie. 1, 
Pace 168.—Crocuer. 

















Inpta Mustin anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 


ders and under the arms from 
the bottom of the waist to the 
armholes, overhanding them 
from the wrong side. Edge 
the jacket all around with a 
crochet round, as_ follows: 
Work always 2 single crochet 
separated by 3 chain stitches 
on the next edge st., and pass 
over 1 st. Finally, furnish the 
left front with buttons, as 
shown by the illustration. 
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tion with the binding, two 
long. Furnish the material 


sides for the binding. Hav 


on the spring, which serves 


illustrations, which give both sides of the tie. 


course be used. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror CHILDREN’S Dresses. 
Howspern-Work AND VienNA Cross Sriron. 





the second rib from the front edge, and 
above these in the following round cast on 
anew the same number of st. The left 
front is worked in the same manner, but 
in the opposite direction and without but- 
ton-holes. For the narrowing at the neck 
knit off the 3 st. (in the respective rounds) 
together with the accompanying 2 t. t. 0., 
then work 5 rounds without narrowing. 
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Fig. 2.—GeEnTLEMAN’s SHIrt. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


The back is begun at the bottom 
on a foundation of 170 st., and is 
worked in the same manner as the 
fronts to the 110th round. Next 
follow 220 rounds in patent knit- 
ting without changing the number 
of st. In the following 60 rounds 
narrow (as in the fronts) once in 
every six rounds, on each side, for 
the shoulders. Cast off the st., join 
the back and fronts on the shoul- 





Gentlemen’s Cravats, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This cravat is com- 
posed of two ends, which are 
Ee’ sewed to the wrong side of a 
325 knot. For each end cut of 
black faille, interlining, and 
lustring lining one piece elev- 
en inches long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, 
and for the knot cut one 
piece four inches and a half 
long and two inches wide, 
The ends are sewed to the 
wrong side of the knot (which 
is sloped off on one corner), 
and laid crosswise over the 
latter as shown by the illus- 
tration. The binding is then 
set on, the free end being 
slipped through an elastic 
braid fastened 
on the wrong 
side of the cra- 
vat. 

Figs. 2 and 3. 


g —This cravat is 


made of brown 
pékin. For the 
wide end cut a 
straight piece of 
pékin three inch- 
es and three. 
quarters wide 
and ten inch- 
es and seven- 
eighths long, 
which is inter- 
lined with stiff 
lace and lined 
with _lustring. 
The narrow end 
is cut in connee- 
inches and a half wide and thirty inches 
twelve inches and a half high from the bot- 
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tom with interlining and lustring lining, and join the material on the 


ing interlined the knot and joined it on the 


wrong side at the bottom with the wide end and at the top with the 
binding, set in the spring and line the knot with lustring. 
is adjusted by slipping the narrow end through the knot and pressing 


The cravat 


to keep the knot in place, as shown by the 
Other material can of 
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COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruorn or “ GranpMoruen’s Money,” “ Lrrriz Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humanity,” £T0o. 


“0 coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE, 


BOOK IiIt. 
MISERERE. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
NEARING THE END. 


Sm Joun DaGyett gave an impatient twist to 
the red shawl about his throat, and scowled ma- 
levolently at his son. The question was not 
pleasant to hear or easy to answer, and there was 
the spirit of resistance very strong within him. 

“You want to know too much,” he muttered. 

“Tt has become necessary,” answered Tom, “in 
a house of many plots.” 

“You are too curious.” 

** Not for my own sake,” Tom continued. “You 
might all plot your lives out against me without 
my caring for the motive or the result; but last 
night there was danger threatening the woman I 
love, and you knew it and kept it back from me.” 

“Are you speaking of Ursula?” said the fa- 
ther. 

“No; of Violet Hilderbrandt.” 

“ Ah! I was not quite certain which woman it 
was,” said the old man, somewhat spitefully. 
“You see, there are two of them, and they have 
made all the mischief.” 

“T want your confidence,” Tom replied. “I 
do not care to be the only one from whom the 
truth is concealed.” 

Sir John gave ancther tug at his shawl. 

“Tt is all over and done with now,” he said, in 
a low tone; “it is not fair to begin again. Iam 
not strong enough to cope with you; I—I am— 
very weak to-day.” 

He closed his eyes, and his head drooped for- 
ward on his chest. Tom leaned over him anx- 
iously; his father’s prostration was very mani- 
fest, and he felt his own persistence could not 
last against it. He must give up or bide his 
time: certain it was that the time was not yet 
for him. 

“There, there, I have done,” he said. “Keep 
your secret as long as you please. I will not 
trouble you any more.” 

The withered hand of the knight stole forth to 
rest upon his son’s in grateful acknowledgment 
of the promise which had been made, but the 
voice was long in answering or thanking him. 

“Tom,” said Sir John at last, “ you will not go 
away from me, then? I haven't any friend left 
but you.” 

“T will not go away—to-day,” said his son, re- 
garding him very thoughtfully. 

“Nor to-morrow either, please. I may be 
worse to-morrow,” replied the father; “or I—I 
may be better, and able to explain every thing. 
I should not like you to go away to-morrow.” 

The morrow was on his mind. It was possi- 
ble, Tom thought, that there would come new 
events with the morrow, but he was indifferent to 
them. They might not affect him in any degree; 
but if they did, he could bear them well enough 
and pass them by: they appertained not to the 
life of Violet Hilderbrandt. 

“Tt would be better for all in this house if I 
were away just now,” said Tom. “I am unset- 
tled; I say and do harsh things; I have no con- 
sideration, forethought, kindness in me; I have 
been more than cruel to poor Ursula.” 

“Ts she no better ?” asked Sir John. 

“She is too unwell to see you to-day,” replied 
his son. 

“T suppose so,” said Sir John, complacently, 
“and for many days, Smiles tells me. That is 
why I want to keep you near me, Tom—only you 
are so dull—of—comprehension.” 

He closed his eyes again as if from weakness, 
or as if by assuming an attitude of repose he 
could ward off further questioning from a son 
always terribly inquisitive. But Tom was true 
to his promise, and no question escaped his lips 
or endeavored to escape. Tom had lived down 
his curiosity; “it was over and done with,” as his 
father had asserted, and it was profitless work to 
trace this evil to its source, and not without its 
danger. It was a bitter and miserable time of 
inaction, rendered more unendurable by the 
thought that he should have been working in 
Violet Hilderbrandt’s cause, and without preju- 
dice to others to whom he could do neither good 
nor harm now. If she had not gone away to Hon- 
fleur—if his love had not driven her away—had 
not strengthened her in her terrible resolve to put 
a barrier forever between them! He walked to 
the window and looked out at the sea beyond the 
hazy landscape in the foreground. The weather 
was wild and stormy still, and great masses of 
clouds lay heaped up in the distant sky, symbol- 
ical of the fate which Violet had chosen for her- 
self. What an end to her young life, and what 
an end to his vain dreaming, and Ursula’s, and 
all with whom he had been brought in contact 
in these latter days! How the shadows sub- 
merged every thing, like those huge gray clouds 
over the sea! and turn where he would, there 
could come never again one gleam of light to 
him. That was impossible. Even the wind 
soughing dismally round that unlucky house 
moaned forth its “Miserere” to him. Not only in 
the valley of the shadow of death was he stand- 
ing—and nearer than he dreamed—but in the 
shadow of falsehood and misery and crime, and 
he could not see his way beyond. They were 
trying to deceive him at Broadlands—all of them, 
it might be, in their various ways—and he had 

wn inured to the deception, and was too cal- 
us to protest against it. The little that he 





knew from one did not agree with the reluctant 
statement of another, and he did not know whom 
to trust. Let things take their course, he thought: 
they could bring no further harm to him. 

He returned to his old seat near his father, 
and watched him dozing there, wondering a little 
at Sir John’s new wish to have him at his side 
as the friend, protector, nurse, and son, and with 
what new phase of caprice he would wake up 
presently. If he would only tire of him, if he 
would once again evince some of the old hostility 
toward him, and beg him to be gone, he thought 
he should be grateful for the change. His fa- 
ther had never loved him; in all this wasted life 
there had been sparse signs of affection any 
where, and toward him least of all. Why, Tom 
thought, a little rebelliously, should he sit there 
and sacrifice Violet Hilderbrandt’s chances to an 
old man’s selfishness ? 

Then the answer came, even in Sir John Dag- 
nell’s sleep: 

“Don’t leave me, Tom; it will not be safe to 
leave me.” 

After a while Mrs. Coombe came in softly and 
cautiously, and said, in a whisper from the dis- 
tance, “ Is he asleep ?” 

Tom looked up and nodded. 

“T wish we could get him to bed,” she said; 
“but he is so dreadfully obstinate there’s no do- 
ing any thing with him, and” —in a very low whis- 
per, as she came close to our hero—“I don’t 
think it’s quite Christian-like to die in that chair, 
believing he’s getting better every minute.” 

“The doctor—has he warned him of his crit- 
ical position ?” 

“ Once or twice, but Sir John pays no attention 
to him.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said Tom, thoughtfully. “One 
should have need of a g conscience to pass 
away in this fashion.” 

“Don’t leave me,” muttered Sir John in his 
sleep again; “don’t run away from me yet 
awhile.” 

“I am with you,” said Tom, assuringly, as 
though his father had been awake. 

The sleeper’s voice responded to him: “ That is 
good of you. I may want you, Tom, at any mo- 
ment—don’t you see ?” 

Tom kept his word, and remained with his fa- 
ther all that weary day ; he neither wrote nor read, 
but oscillated between the fireside and the win- 
dows which looked out upon the sea. Occasion- 
ally he glanced at his watch, and muttered to him- 
self, “She is not there yet, she has not reached 
Honfleur,” as though there were some solace to 
him in his half soliloquies. 

People came in and out at various times to see 
Sir John—Marcus and Lady Dagnell both togeth- 
er at last, strange, staring, serious, and yet unsym- 
pathetic figures. 

Sir John did not ask them any questions, or 
reply to their inquiries as to his state of health 
that evening. He seemed to have lost all inter- 
est in them, and they went away again, after a few 
worde exchanged with Tom concerning Ursula. 

“She is better,” Lady Dagnell said to Tom’s 
inquiry ; “that is, she is conscious.” 

“ If she would like to see me—” 

“Oh no! I’m sure she would not,” was the 
quick answer, 

The doctor was the next visitor, and Sir John 
recognized him, and stretched out his skinny arm 
toward him immediately he entered the apart- 
ment. ‘Dr. Smiles felt his patient’s pulse, looked 
at his tongue, asked various questions of Mrs. 
Coombe, nodded to our hero as if in approval 
of Tom’s remaining at Broadlands at his especial 
request, and then said, in the false, cheery tone of 
the profession, “We must get you to bed, Sir 
John. It is past nine o’clock, and you must not 
sit up any longer.” 

“T shall not go to bed,” the invalid answered ; 
“T can sleep better here.” 

The doctor looked toward the son, and elevated 
his eyebrows in surprise or compassion, it was 
doubtful which. 

“He must have his way, I suppose,” he said to 
Tom. 

“T have had it all my life,” responded the 
knight, “and I’m not going to give up now.” 

“Spoken like a brave man, Sir John,” Dr. 
Smiles remarked, with a friendly pat on the shoul- 
der of his patient. 

“A good man is better than a brave one,”’ said 
Sir John, sententiously, “and I have done some 
good actions in my time, remember—one only as 
lateas yesterday. Ask him ?” pointing to his son. 

“ That is right, I believe,” answered Tom. 

“T can’t recall the others just at present, or I'd 
tell you about them,” Sir John added. “Where 
is Ursula to-night ?” 

“She is not well enough to attend upon you— 
have you forgotten that?” replied the doctor. 

“ No.” 

“You must not fret for her.” 

“T will not,” answered Sir John. “Is she very 
ill 2” 

“She is far from well,” was the guarded reply. 

“She is not going to die? That is not proba- 
ble, eh ?” and Sir John looked up with more keen- 
ness than he had exhibited hitherto. 

“No, let us hope not,” replied Dr. Smiles. 

“That would be very singular,” said Sir John. 
“Tf she were to die now, what a difference to me !”’ 

“To you?” asked Tom. “ Why to you in par- 
ticular ?” 

“It is too late—to answer more—of your— 
cursed—questions,” muttered the father, com- 
pletely burying his head and shoulders in the 
shawl forthwith. 

The doctor smiled at Tom, whose grim visage 
did not relax in sympathy, said good-night, and 
walked toward the door, where our hero followed 
him, and arrested his exit into the corridor. 

“One minute, doctor,” he said. “ Ursula is no 
worse ?” 

“Oh no,” replied the doctor; “she is better, 
and quite calm.” 

“T should be glad to see her.”4 





“She is very weak; you would do wrong to 
attempt it.” 

“Very well,” said Tom. “ Good-night.” 

The doctor drew the curtains aside, opened the 
door somewhat suddenly, and gave a little jump 
back into the room. 

“Good gracious, Fisher,” he exclaimed, in his 
surprise, “ how you startled me!” 

“T was just a-coming in to ask how the mas- 
ter is to-night,” said the butler, in a low, hoarse 
voice. “They say down stairs he isn’t so well; 
but I should like to look at him for myself, if 
Master Tom don’t mind.” 

The old man rubbed his hands together and 
glanced toward our hero, who said: 

*“No, I don’t mind, Robin. Come in.” 

The doctor departed, and Mr. Fisher shambled 
across the room, and round the screen to the side 
of Sir John Dagnell, from whose face the shawl 
had slipped again, and whose eyes were wide 
open now, and staring at his visitor. 

“T hope your honor’s pretty well to-night ?” 
said Robin. 

“T don’t know that I am, Fisher. There’s a 
dam—dam—damnable kind of sinking here,” 
replied the knight, as he tapped his chest with his 
forefinger. “How do you feel with all your 
weight of years? Haven’t you got any sinkings?” 

“T am as well and strong as ever I was in my 
life, Sir John,” croaked Mr. Fisher. 

“ That’s a big lie, and you have no right to ag- 
gravate me with it,” replied the master. “ You'll 
die long before me, Fisher. Mark my words of 
that.” 

Mr. Fisher shook his head, and laughed almost 
in defiant scorn. 

“There’s not twenty-four hours of good life in 
him,” he whispered to the son. “ You never see 
the nose pinched like that but it means mischief.” 

“Silence!” muttered our hero, “You know 
nothing about it.” 

Mr. Fisher turned once more to his master. 

“ Are there any commands to-night, Sir John ?” 
he asked. 

“No, Fisher—no,” was the reply. “ You have 
been very rude, and I don’t want any thing more 
to say to you.” 

“If I can be of use,” added the butler, “or 
Master Tom is tired of you—which is very likely 
—here I am, at your service.” 

“N—no,” replied Sir John, with marked hesi- 
tation in his answer. “I don’t think I shall want 
you.” 

Still, Mr. Fisher made no movement to depart ; 
he stood on the rug, attentively regarding Sir John 
Dagnell, and rubbing one hand slowly over the 
other, after his usual fashion, Tom remained in 
the background, watchful of all this, remember- 
ing also that Mr. Fisher had been in his father’s 
company on the night of the warning to Violet 
Hilderbrandt, and that from him might come 
presently the information he required ; nay, should 
come, if the butler were in any way possessed 
of it. 

Mr. Fisher spoke again: 

“Your son—this son, I mean—sits up with 
you to-night ?” asked Robin. 

“ Yes—he will not leave me,” was the answer. 

“Have you told him any thing ?” 

“Ka,” 

“T think I would, Sir John,” said the old but- 
ler, earnestly. 

“Some other time—in the autumn, perhaps ; 
not now, with Ursula so near,” said Sir John, 
with a strong shiver. 

“ Ah! well—I think I would to-night.” 

The old man looked at Tom significantly, 
stooped and stirred the fire, leaned forward, 
touched his master’s hand, and said, “Good-by, 
Sir John—and a good night’s rest to you.” 

“Thank you, Fisher—thank you.” 

The butler, at his old shambling pace, made 
for the door, with Tom Dagnell following him, as 
he was well prepared for. They passed into the 
corridor together. 

“ What do you know of all this, Robin? What 
can you tell me ?” said Tom, when they were with- 
out the room. 

“On the night you came back here I would 
have told you a great deal, but you wouid not let 
me,” replied Fisher. 

“ Ay—well ?” 

“T must take my own time now, Master Tom,” 
he continued, “or leave it to Sir John. You 
would believe him sooner than me ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Presently, then, when I have my full instruc- 
tions from Sir John.” 

“ But now—” 

“Now you must go back to your father; he 
isn’t fit to be left. You may find him dead al- 
ready—stone-dead !” 

Tom Dagnell shuddered and stepped back. 

“ No, no—not so awfully near as that, Robin !” 
he exclaimed, in horror. 

“I’m not so sure. I don’t like the looks of him, 
as I’ve told you already,” observed the butler, 
“and I’ve asked Mrs. Coombe to sit up to-night 
‘on spec.’” 

“ Fisher !” 

“Youll find me somewhere about here, too, I 
dare say,” he added, with a comprehensive sweep 
of his hand. “Good-night to you, Master Tom— 
it’s been a hard sort of day, hasn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, very hard,” answered Tom. 

Then the door closed between them, and our 
hero returned to his father’s side. 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 
THE OTHER ROOM. 


Rost Fisner’s injunctions to Mrs. Coombe ts 
sit up that night “ on spec” might have been read- 
ily dispensed with, for that duly certificated lady 
had not only made every arrangement to be stir- 
ring at a moment’s notice, but had been warned 
by more than the old butler to be on her guard, 
for other sakes than the master of Broadlands. 
Lady Dagnell had her presentiments also, and they 





had not been discouraged by the medical attend- 
ant: this was a house with two sick persons in 
it whose minds were sadly ill at ease, and there 
had been more uncommon things happening here 
of late days than the messenger of death bring- 
ing to one poor mortal its mandate to be ready. 
They had been waiting in Broadlands for this mes- 
senger so long that why it came not was a matter 
of surprise to them. There would be no aston- 
ishment—possibly but little regret-—when they 
drew the blinds down in the many windows of the 
great house, and nailed a gaudy hatchment on the 
walls, 

Mrs, Coombe was on double duty that night by 
express request of Lady Dagnell, whose nerves 
were shattered, and “ required perfect rest,” she 
said, notwithstanding that she was restless, also, 
in her way. Mrs. Coombe had Ursula Dagnell to 
attend to as well as Sir John, although her mis- 
sion to the latter principally consisted in stealing 
quietly to the room where he and his son sat, both 
very still and quiet, with the son looking round 
as she entered, in token of his wakefulness. 

It was singular that her turn had come to nurse 
Miss Dagnell; that Miss Dagnell’s turn to suffer 
had come too, despite her gravity, her self-pos- 
session, her hardness of demeanor, which nothing 
had d to infl till then. That some- 
thing had happened at Broadlands, that Miss Hil- 
derbrandt had departed in great haste, and Miss 
Dagnell had subsequently exhibited much eccen- 
tricity, Mrs. Coombe—not an unobservant woman 
—had perceived very clearly ; but she was not par- 
ticularly curious, and was more speculative as to 
the amount of double fees which she, or the in- 
stitution from which she was derived, might claim 
for extra services thus thrust upon her. 

Mrs. Coombe was not quite certain, either, that 
the care of Ursula Dagnell would be an improve- 
ment on the especial nursing of her uncle ; on the 
contrary, the impression deepened by degrees that 
this hard, three-cornered family did not take af- 
fliction with a composure that was at all becom- 
ing. Surely it ran in these Dagnells to make the 
most of their ailments, and to be as restive under 
the chastening hand as a fretful, fever-stricken 
child might be. It was a companion picture to 
the old knight’s sick-chamber, that of Ursula Dag- 
nell—there was plagiarism in the lady’s malady 
or in her mode of bearing it. The fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, too, midsummer though it was; 
and seated before it, with her thoughful gaze upon 
the flames, was Ursula Dagnell, in the same dark 
dress which she had worn that morning. She had 
struggled from her bed and dressed herself, de- 
spite all remonstrance, being perverse of dispo- 
sition, like her uncle, and with the same strange 
fancy of insisting she was not ill, and that it was 
other people’s crotchets to imagine that she was. 

“T am certainly a little weak to-day,” she mur- 
mured; “that is all. You will see how strong I 
shall be to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Coombe proffered the same advice which 
she had many times in her life given to Sir John, 
and with the same result. 

“You would be much better in your bed, Miss 
Dagnell.” 

“T shall not go to bed to-night.” 

It was the echo from the sick-chamber further 
down the corridor, and Mrs. Coombe was not sur- 
prised at it. She made the best of her position, 
being a woman of tact, who did not “ worry” much. 

“As you please, Miss Dagnell. Will you have 
any refreshment ?” 

“No.” 

“You must take this medicine in a few min- 
utes, at any rate,” said Mrs. Coombe, “or Dr. 
Smiles will scold me in the morning.” 

“T shall not take any more medicine,” was the 
irritable reply. “And I don’t believe in Dr. Smiles. 
Any one but he would have made me strong be- 
fore this—a mere swoon, as it has been. Why 
can not I walk about as usual? Where has my 
strength gone? Is this paralysis ?” 

“Good gracious, Miss Dagnell, no.” 

“Let me try if I can walk. Ihave never been 
ill in my life before, and it is very hard at this 
time. God knows,” she added, bitterly, “ how very 
hard it is on me!” 

“T think I would try to rest now, not walk,” 
suggested Mrs. Coombe; but Ursula Dagnell did 
not care for Mrs. Coombe’s suggestions ; her own 
will was powerfully manifest as well as her new 
weakness when, a few minutes afterward, she lay 
back in her cushioned chair, faint and prostrate 
with the effort she had made. It was a pale, 
wan, struggling figure, whose breath came short 
and quick, and whose thin, white hands—hands 
of which any lady might have been proud, and that 
had been one of the few charms of which poor 
Ursula had had to boast—trembled very much as 
they were crossed in saint-wise fashion upon the 
fluttering bosom of her dress. 

When she was more composed she said, “ Is 
Mr. Dagnell with his father still ?” 

Mrs. Coombe responded in the affirmative. 

“Sir John has taken a new fancy to his son, 
to bear with his company so long,” Ursula said, 
almost mockingly. “And the son has not much 
patience, has he ?” 

“J—I don’t know, Miss Dagnell,” was the re- 
ply; “he appears at times a little hasty.” 

“Go and see what they are doing, please, Mrs. 
Coombe,” said Ursula. ‘I should like to know, 
if I am not troubling you too much.” 

Mrs. Coombe had not been very long absent 
trom Sir John’s room, but she rose at Ursula’s 
request, and went upon the errand indicated. 
When she returned she found that Miss Dagnell 
had changed her seat to a smaller one by the side 
of the fire. 

“JT have been trying to walk again,” she said, 
as if in apology to Mrs. Coombe’s look of protest, 
“but it is a hopeless task. Had I been strong, 
I should have followed you out, and scared you 
all by my appearance.” 

“You would have never acted so rashly !” ex- 
claimed the nurse. 

“T don’t know. I am very rash,” she mur- 
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mured, “but I have not the strength to crawl 
further than from that chair to this. I must 
have met with an accident last night when—” 

Her voice died away in faint mutterings, which 
were impossible to follow, but the gray eyes 
glanced keenly at Mrs. Coombe, as if curious to 
note what words had reached her ears. 

Mrs. Coombe was also curious, and answered : 
“ An accident last night, did you say?” 

“T had a little fall last night, in my room, I 
think. But that is a long while ago now,” said 
Ursula, more hurriedly, “and you have no right 
to talk to me about it. Is Sir John asleep ?” 

“ Hardly asleep, Miss Dagnell.” 

“Was he talking to his son when you went in?” 

“He was saying a few words.” 

“What were they ?—can you recollect them ?” 

“No, Miss Dagnell. I did not hear what they 
were saying,” the nurse replied. 

“ Why does he not sleep?” said Ursula, “Why 
does his son encourage him to speak, when every 
minute’s rest is precious ?” 

“Tf Sir John has made up his mind to talk, you 
may be sure he will,” answered Mrs. Coombe. 

“Yes, yes, and kill himself with talking, too, 
Why, Mrs. Coombe, they may quarrel presently. 
These two men have never agreed in their lives, 
and the father is insulting and unjust,” said Ur- 
sula, with excitement. 

“T am sure Mr. Thomas Dagnell will not quar- 
rel with his father,” affirmed the nurse. 

“Oh, you are a very wise woman,” said Ursula, 
satirically, and regarding Mrs. Coombe with far 
from a loving gaze. “ But you know as much of 
his character as this chair—or as I do, God-help 
me.” 

She rose with difficulty to her feet, and clung 
to the mantel-piece for support. Mrs. Coombe 
rose with her and gently guided her to her first 
seat before the fire, and Ursula struck faintly at 
her helping hands. 

“T did not want to sit down here,” she cried, 
fretfully. “I will not have you with me if you 
disobey my wishes.” 

“TI can’t tell what your wishes are, Miss Dag- 
nell,”’ said the nurse. 

“Go and see how Sir John is.” 

“ Why, I have only just returned.” 

“Tt is an hour ago nearly,” said Ursula. 

There was a few minutes’ silence after this; 
then she said, in a calmer tone, 

“What did the doctor say of Sir John’s con- 
dition to-night ?” 

“That he was not quite so well,” was the 
reply. 

“That he was much worse, and could not live 
much longer, perhaps? That there was a change 
in him at last ?” cried Ursula. 

“J—I hardly think he said as much as that,” 
stammered Mrs. Coombe, who was doubtful of 
the effect of any bad news upon Miss Dagnell in 
her present state of weakness and excitement. 

“You need not be afraid of alarming or dis- 
tressing me,” said Ursula, coolly. “Ican bear the 
news of my uncle’s death with equanimity; I 
should be glad even to hear he was released from 
the sufferings and misery and awful injustice 
of this world.” 

“Oh! my good young lady, don’t go on so, 
please,” Mrs. Coombe implored. “ You won’t cool 
down at all. It’s very wrong.” 

“Is he worse, then? Have they told you so ?” 
asked Ursula. 

“Yes, they have,” Mrs. Coombe confessed at 
last. 

“Have you found my glasses?” was the next 
question, so quick upon the last and so irrelevant 
that.Mrs. Coombe began to doubt the sanity of 
her patient. 

“No, Miss Dagnell.” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Ursula; “I have a 
second pair in my desk.” 

There was another pause, during which Ursula 
Dagnell studied the flickering of the coal fire with 
as much persistency as her uncle had done, and 
seemed by her expression to read as grim a story 
from it. 

“Have there been any letters, or messages, or 
visitors to-night ?” she asked. 

“Not any that I know,” responded her attend- 
ant. 

“T thought there would be. It is very strange 
there is no news,” she said; “that all goes on in 
the place just as usual. As if nothing had oc- 
curred—that is the horror of it !” 

“ But—” 

“T was not speaking to you,” said Ursula, 
sharply. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Miss Dagnell presently condescended, how- 
ever, to address her attendant, and in the old 
vein: 

“T should be glad to know how my uncle is,” 
she said, “if you will go now, Mrs. Coombe.” 

“Tf you wish it; but—” 

“T am anxious about him, and that he should 
not talk too much to my cousin. It will make 
him worse,” said Ursula. 

“T will creep in and warn him.” 

“One moment,” said Ursula, as Mrs. Coombe 
rose and walked softly toward the door. “I want 
you to send my cousin here. You can remain 
with Sir John Dagnell till he returns.” 

“Ts it necessary ? Will it not distress you very 
much to see him ?” 

“ What do you mean by that?” asked Mrsula, 
keenly. “ Why should itdistress me? What have 
they been talking about down stairs—all those 
wretched servants and scandal-mongers ?” 

“ Nothing, madam, nothing; but it is so late, 
and you are not strong enough for fresh excite- 
ment.” . 

“J shall not be excited,” answered Ursula; 
“but I should be glad to see him once more, if 
he will come. If he will only come!” 

“ For a few minutes, then; and—you will prom- 
ise to be calm?” 

“] will be very calm.” 

When Mrs. Coombe was at the door, she said, 





“Tell him I am very calm; and that I only 
wish to say two words.” 
“ Very well, Miss Dagnell, if you insist,” replied 
the nurse, as she departed on her errand. 
[ro BE CONTINUED). 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresponDeENr. ] 


Coqpuative Stores and Retail Tradesmen.—A Medizx- 
val Bill.—If the Queen had been a Shareholder !— 

Weston’s Tour.—. t’s Copyright. 

"T\HERE is a great agitation at present in Lon- 

don in respect to co-operative stores. Those 
retail tradesmen who have never given the least 
advantage to their ready-money customers—nay, 
if report does not belie them, who have even dis- 
couraged the principle of cash payments—are 
growing alarmed at the success of those who pur- 
sue the contrary policy. And yet but for their 
own foolish behavior in this respect, their extor- 
tionate prices, and, above all, their dealing in in- 
ferior and adulterated goods, there would be no 
such thing as a co-operative store. Who would 
go miles into the city, or trouble themselves to 
draw up an elaborate forin of request for this 
and that, if they could get articles equally good, 
though at a higher price, at their own doors? 
The real fact is that the genuine articles are not 
to be got there, or, if they are, only at a premium 
which is simply ruinous. No reasonable being 
grudges the local trader his fair profit, and he is 
willing to pay something more for the convenience 
that comes from his propinquity, but he is natu- 
rally averse to being both poisoned and cheated. 
The sugar, for example, I get from the Civil Serv- 
ice Stores is much cheaper than the —) 
same sugar I get at my suburban grocer’s, but 
should not leave my grocer upon that account if 
it was really the same sugar. It is not sugar at 
all, or if it be, I had rather drink my tea without 
it. If the retail trader would try the experiment 
of getting a genuine article, such as the Stores 
get, I should be ready to deal with him instead of 
them ; but even then I should not listen to his rant 
about civil servants having no right to conduct 
a commercial enterprise. Suppose literary men 
were to object to Mr, Anthony Trollope’s conduct- 
ing his own business of a novel-writer because 
he has an appointment in the Post-office? The 
thing is too idiotic for argument. But the animus 
of these would-be monopolists may be read in the 
words of their appeal to Parliament, which sug- 
gests as an effectual remedy for civil service trad- 
ers “either long hours, with full employment, or 
a large reduction in salaries, and no pensions and 
superannuations.” It would be a fine thing, in- 
deed, if we could punish persons for our own 
faults, but (unless in a few exceptional cases of 
irresponsible despots) the thing is difficult. I 
know hundreds of people who deal with co-oper- 
ative stores; they say, “It is inconvenient; it is 
troublesome ; we can not get what we send for 
for a week ; and we would much rather deal with 
the man next door, if his things were equally good, 
and his charges not so absolutely ruinous as they 
are at present.” If the man next door would but 
practice moderation and honesty, he need not be 
afraid of all the co-operative societies that ever 
were formed. 

It is not often that the British Architect is the 
vehicle for drollery, but the following account it 
quotes as having been sent in by an artist in Bel- 
gium for repairing an old church is, to my mind, 
very humorous. The authorities, it seemed, ob- 
jected to paying him in the lump, and asked for 
details, which he accordingly supplied them with: 


Correcting Ten Commandments............... $5 12 
Embellished Pontius Pilate and put new ribbon 
PRED ROMIGE, 0 on ccncccccsvesescvivnsecsesens 3 02 
Replumed and gilded the left wing of the Guard- 
FOE BIN so swcecasesdanecccisesegercoceseess 418 
Washed the servant of the High-Priest and put 
carmine on his cheeks.......... .....--..00e 5 12 
Renewed heaven, adjusted two stars, and clean- 
rr ree 714 
Re-animated the flames of purgatory, and re- 
WRSUOD GOED. owen cccnscncscarecnnsssscscocees 3 06 
Revived the flames of hell, put a new tail on the 
devil, mended his left hoof, and did several 
eg, Sor ae 717 
Rebordering the robe of Herod and adjusting 
MD WEE ac ccvastgccccecuaccccccsoccecccsssses 400 
Put new spotted dashes on the son of Tobias, 
and dressing on his sack ................+.+. 2 00 
Cleaned the ears of Balaam’s ass,and shoed him 8 02 
Putting ear-rings in the ears of Sarah......... 2 04 
Put new stones in David’s sling, enlarged the 
head of Goliath, and extended his legs....... 3 00 
Decorated Noah’s Ark.............ccseceesceee 3 00 
Mended the shirt of the Prodigal Son and clean- 
CD occ cv ccedinsccncdncdecces coecdeeees 400 
Wiis bua ckscbbhewehensctssdiniskie $55 87 


What is curious, and smacks very suspiciously of 
your American soil, is that the currency of this 
bill is in dollars and cents, 

Of all the cases of those who have suffered by 
the Glasgow failure, that of Lord Eglinton is, if 
not the saddest, the most tremendous. He is a 
good landlord, and was asked but a short time 
back by one of his tenants to become trustee for 
his daughter upon her marriage. Her fortune was 
but £3000, but it was all invested in these bank 
shares, the consequence of which is that, though 
his lordship’s entailed estate can not be touched, 
his entire income of something like £40,000 a 
year has become forfeited to the bank’s creditors. 
Fortunately the income derived from his wife’s 
settlement prevents this nobleman from experi- 
encing the hardships of actual poverty, but con- 
sidering what he has lost, and from no fault of 
his own—unless good nature can be called a fault 
—I know of no case that is more deplorable. 

I see that a humorous paper has been written 
(for some wretches will make fun of every thing) 
upon the catastrophe that might have easily over- 
taken the Queen herself had she accepted, through 
her advisers, a legacy of certain bank shares that 
is said to have been actually placed at her dis- 
posal; and it is really interesting to conjecture 
what would have happened had she been a share- 
holder. In all probability a public subscription 
would have been raised to pay off her obligations, 





but otherwise I see nothing to have prevented 
Osborne and Balmoral castles being brought to 
the hammer. The notion entertained by the 
writer of the paper in question of the Prince of 
Wales cutting off the entail and selling the re- 
version of the monarchy (and of all people in the 
world to the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph) 
is too shocking to be dwelt upon. 

Folks in the country must be very hard up for 
amusement, to judge by the enthusiasm with which 
Weston is welcomed in his walking tour through 
England. The population of whole towns pour 
out to meet him with the general result of only 
meeting the omnibus that attends him, he him- 
self having taken some more secluded route. I 
suppose the fact is, though we are expressly told 
that Providence takes no delight in any man’s 
legs, that it is with athletic accomplishments that 
the great unwashed have the most sympathy ; they 
certainly never ran after the Calculating Boy upon 
his provincial tour in the same ardent manner. 
At Barnstable such a rush was niade to see Wes- 
ton that the two policemen who attended him (as 
though he were an Irish landlord among his hap- 
py tenantry) were thrown down, and one of them 
had his leg broken, 

The Copyright Commission, in common with cer- 
tain leading articles founded on the result of its 
labors, seems to be in happy ignorance of the cus- 
tom that prevails in high art circles with respect 
to pictures. By high art circles I mean among 
those artists who can command a high price for 
their productions, in which case their ordinary 
mode of proceeding is as follows: Mr. A, a 
rich but foolish personage, wishes his features to 
appear on imperishable canvas, and calls on 
Ochre, R.A., with that intent. Ochre consents to 
paint a three-quarter length of him, without his 
hat, for one thousand guineas. As A steps 
from the studio, having, as he fancies, completed 
his purchase, Ochre says: “ By-the-way, how 
do you mean to arrange about the copyright ?” 
“Copyright! who can have any copyright in my 
own picture but myself?” “ Well, J have,” says 
Ochre, trimming his filbert nails, of which he is 
justly proud. “I can have it engraved or litho- 
graphed if I please. At all events, if you intend 
to reserve that right for yourself, I must have 
an extra five hundred pounds in compensation.” 
And in five cases out of six poor A, who believes 
that Ochre alone can do his majestic features 
justice, gives in to the imposition. 

at a man’s face, and the faces of his wife 
and family, should be held not to be their own 
property, seems strange indeed ; but that such is 
the opinion of our fashionable portrait painters 
is literally true, and what is more, they act upon 
it. The committee of artists who hail from the 
Grosvenor Gallery are in hopes, it seems, to make 
it law. R. Kemate, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ULULAND, in South Africa, has been the 

scene of a most disastrous battle, in which a 
powerful column of British troops was utterly 
annihilated, and a large quantity of war mate- 
rial captured by the Zulus. orty-nine Eng- 
lish officers and 500 men are reported killed; 
and it is estimated that 5000 Zulus were killed 
and wounded. This Zulu war originated from 
a dispute respecting the boundary between Zu- 
luland and Transvaal, and from various depreda- 
tions on the border by ae, King of the 
Zulus, and his subjects. yhen the boundary 
line was settled, about a year ago, it was dis- 
tinctly declared that any intrusion on the part 
of the Zulu tribes would be deemed an act hos- 
tile to the British government. Nevertheless, 
as hostile demonstrations continued, an ultima- 
tum, containing several demands, was sent last 
December to King Cetywayo through the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Natal. Cetywayo refused to 
comply with these demands, and assembled a 
large army on the borders, more formidable, 
doubtless, than the British expected, as the re- 
sult of this first great battle was so disastrous 
to them. The Zulu inhabitants of the province 
between Natal and Delagoa Bay are estimated at 
about 300,000, with an army of nearly 60,000. 
The Zulus are a courageous and warlike race, 
and said to be naturally honest, sociable, and 
hospitable. But the war with England is likely 
to prove a fierce one. 


A private letter just received from Paris says, 
concerning the great lottery : ‘‘ The excitement 
is intense among all classes, Mrs. B——’s cook 
drew one of the grand prizes, and the woman 
feels rich for life. Our butcher’s boy, who 
brings us meat every day, drew the great organ. 
He is perfectly beside himself, sits staring at 

eople, and does not know what to do with his 
‘ortune. A friend of our cook’s, a poor old 
man, with six children, drew the great dia- 
monds, worth $25,000, and a poor dress-maker 
drew $15,000. Every one is delighted that the 
poor have ahs . But as the tickets were 
numbered by millions and the prizes by hun- 
dreds, the city is full of disappointed souls.” 





There will presently be in New York a sale of 
rare and costly books, the collection of Mr. 
George Brinley, of Hartford, who died recently. 
The catalogue of the portion to be sold in March 
enumerates over 2 books, but this includes 
only about a third of the whole collection. Mr. 
Brinley made the collecting of rare books the 
business of his life, and devoted his special at- 
tention to forming a library unsurpassed in 
unique and important works relating to Ameri- 
can history. 





The cabinet-work of the new Cunard steamer 
Gallia is to be in the Japanese style, and is now 
being manufactured in Japan. 





Reports come from the interior of Russia that 
there is general unhealthiness and a predisposi- 
tion to an epidemic. Many towns are in a very 
unwholesome condition, Typhus fever and 
small-pox are increasing alarmingly in the gov- 
ernment of Tver, one hundred cases being report- 
ed in a single village. The Siberian plague has 
appeared in some villages, and an unknown epi- 
demic is also mentioned as having broken out in 
some parts of the country. The cattle plague 





also is prevalent, and has been very fatal. Al- 
though reports may be exaggerated, Russia is no 
doubt suffering fearfully from those evils that 
often follow in the wake of war. 


The committee appointed to investigate the 
cause of the explosion of the gun in the turret 
of her Majesty’s steam-ship 7hunderer report 
that “the gun, having missed fire when loaded 
with the battering charge, was again loaded with 
a full charge, and fired with both of the charges 
and the projectiles in the gun at the same time.” 





The young ladies of Wellesley College have 
organized a flower mission, taking bouquets to 
the city hospital, two of the students making 
visits there twice a week. 





Ceard, Brazil, has been almost depopulated by 
famine and small-pox, and a new disease has ap- 
peared, which it is feared may be the plague. 





Seven hundred and fifty pigeons, orderly ar- 
ranged in the New York Aquarium, made the 
finest exhibition of the kind ever known in this 
city. This was the fourth annual exhibition 
of the National Columbarian Society, and at- 
tracted much attention. Most of the pigeons 
were regarded by their owners as prize birds. 
In the collection there were one hundred and 
forty-nine pouters, a variety of pigeon more 
highly esteemed than any other, ranking a little 
above the Englisa carriers. 





Arrangements are being made for the removal 
of the collections in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, in West Fourteenth Street, to the new 
building in Central Park. 





Ostensible guests are not always real ones, as 
was proved at a recent reception given in this 
city, when a gentlemanly-looking man, wearing 
a handsome light top-coat over evening dress, 
was admitted to the house without question. 
The stranger guest departed with $700 worth of 
jewelry in his coat pockets. 





Much anxiety is felt concerning the fate of 
the Swedish arctit expedition, under Professor 
Nordenskjold, which sailed from Gottenburg 
last July. It will be remembered that the ex- 
pedition consisted of four vessels, only one of 
which was intended to pass through Behring 
Strait, namely, the Vega. On August 27 the Vega 
started from the mouth of the river Lena on her 
voyage to the strait. Reports have since been 
received indicating that in October the Vega was 
in a perilous position. It was announced in a 
recent number of the St. Petersburg Golos that 
authentic intelligence of the expedition had 
been received from the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, and that the Vega was ice-bound 
forty miles from East Cape. Vessels are now 
being fitted out to go in search of the Vega, and 
various measures of relief have been organized. 





The Boston Transcript states that there is now 
in flower in one of the houses of the Cambridge 
Botanical Garden what must be considered the 
rarest of North American plants, Shortia galaci- 
folia, Theelder Michaux discovered it, although 
not in flower, in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, in the year 1778, and his mutilated speci- 
men, preserved in the herbarium of the Paris 
Jardin des Plantes, has until lately been the only 
indication that such a plant existed in the Ameri- 
can flora, Frequent and careful search has been 
made for this charming herb by all botanists vis- 
iting the Southern Alleghanies since Michaux’s 
time; but not until 1878, just one hundred years 
from its first discovery, was it seen again, and 
probably in Michaux’s very locality, which, how- 
ever, he had failed to record. The honor of this 
interesting rediscovery belongs to Mr. G. M. 
Hyams, a resident of Statesville, North Carolina. 
Another and closely allied species of Shortia in- 
habits Japan. 





Trade in Liverpool has been almost paralyzed 
by the great strikes, which have extended to nu- 
merous kinds of work. The suffering in conse- 
quence is very great, and will be long-continued. 





According to the report of the Central Park 
Meteorological Observatory, seventeen and one- 
quarter inches of snow fell in this city during the 
month of January. The highest point reached 
by the thermometer was 52°, on the 28th of the 
month; the lowest temperature was 4° below 
zero, on January 3. 


Germany had only seven bridges over the 
Rhine before 1870; now there are sixteen. 





According to the final treaty between Russia 
and Turkey, peace and cordial relations are now 
re-established between those nations. The arti- 
cles of the San Stefano Treaty which are not 
modified by the Berlin Treaty remain in force, 
and the mode of payment of the war indemnity 
and the compensation to Russian residents of 
Turkey who suffered through the war are to be 
left for future agreement. Those who were im- 
plicated in the Roumelian disturbances are par- 
doned, and all prosecutions for aiding on either 
side are abandoned. Servia, Montenegro, and 
Roumania, being independent, are left free to ar- 
range with the Porte in regard to their claims 
for war indemnity. 


A lad of fourteen years was lately arrested on 
charge of having snatched a pocket-book from a 
young lady in Eighth Avenue. When brought 
before the judge, the boy said he was hungry, 
and could get nothing to do, and added: “ The 
fellers all says to me, says they, ‘Jimmy, why 
don’t you learn the finger business, and grab 
pocket-books from these here women as goes 
around showin’ them and temptin’ such hungry 
fellers as you?’ and I thought I'd jest try for 
once. But I got nipped, and won’t do it again.” 
Of course exposed pocket-books are no valid 
excuse for crime; but needless or thoughtless 
temptation should be avoided, and ladies may 
well consider whether they are sufficiently care- 
ful in this respect. During the recent trial of a 
young boy for stealing a wallet from the sacque 
pocket of a lady who was walking on Broad- 
way, the judge commented upon the custom of 
putting wallets in outside pockets, saying, “It 
presents a temptation to boys of unfortunate 
education and surroundings which, I am fully 
persuaded, often makes thieves of those who 
might otherwise grow up to be honest men.” 
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“TF I HAD A DONKEY THAT | 
WOULDN'T GO.” 


. 

E may imagine with what gusto the group | 

of youngsters perched on the bank sing 

this familiar nursery rhyme in derision of the | 
vain efforts made by the little donkey-drivers to 
urge their willful steed onward. In vain does | 
the one prod him with a stick, while another at- | 
tempts to drag him forward by his rope bridle ; 
the obstinate beast doggedly plants his feet in | 
the ground, and refuses to move an inch, regard. | 
less of the yelping dog at his heels, and the cries 
of the children about him. 
The donkey, however, forms only the central 
figure of one of those beautiful pictures of Eng- | 


lish country life in which the distinguished artist | 


Birket Foster excels, and as such is worthy of 
study and preservation. 

Mr. Foster was born at North Shields, North 
umberland, in 1812. 
to a wood-engraver, but soon developed into a 


| draughtsman, and became known for his skill in 
He was long one | 


illustrating books and papers. 
of the chief artists of the lustrated London News, 
and illustrated many of the finest gift-books is- 
sued from the English press. For some years 
past he has devoted himself especially to water- 
color painting, in which he has achieved a signal 
reputation, his landscapes being particularly fine. 
He is one of the best-known members of the 
English Water-color Society, 


He was early apprenticed | 


war ended. 
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CLOSE OF THE WASHINGTON 
SEASON. 

HE close of one of the dullest social seasons 
our gay capital city has ever known is near at 
hand, and in a retrospect of the diversions it has 
offered, a smaller number of the names of offi- 
cials who have given entertainments can be men- 
tioned than has been the case any year since the 
No member of the cabinet has given 
any description of evening party, nor have there 
been many formal dinners given by them. Sec- 
retary Evarts has had two diplomatic dinners, at 
which foreign ministers and their wives were 
present. These were unexceptionably elegant 
banquets. 


Secretary and Mrs. Sherman have | 


«TF 


| given a handsome dinner to diplomates, Senators, 
and ladies. 

That Mrs. Hayes has, from the time she be- 
came mistress of the White House, steadfastly 
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| discouraged the use of wine, by refusing to have 
it at the state dinners given there, is well known. | 


This has perhaps been the cause of so few state 
| came President. Their first was when the Grand 
Dukes were entertained in April, 1877. 
was served then. Last winter about four state 
dinners were given at the Executive Mansion, 
and there were no foreigners and no wine at any 
|of them. This season but one has as yet oc- 
| curred there—it was given February 13. 


| dinners having been given since her husband be- | 
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I HAD A DONKEY THAT WOULDN'T GO, 


and gentlemen, including the P 
wife, sit around the long dining t: 
set apart when the White House 
banqueting hall. The President 
dle of the northern side of the ta 
opposite. A mirror, which reach 
tire length of the table, islaid th 
and on it are placed floral decora 
ror has a heavy gilt frame, and 

for flowers, fruit, and bonbons v 
with it. The set is in the Lou 


| was purchased, it is said,in Mad 


tween that period and the pre 
has reflected the faces of a lo 
dents and their wives, of nearly « 


At these dinners thirty-six or thirty-eight ladies | ed man and woman who has vii 











including’ the President and his 
he long dining table in the room 
he White House was built for a 
The President sits in the mid- 
rn side of the table, and his wife 
r, which reaches nearly the en- 
table, islaid through its centre, 
ed floraldecorations. The mir- 
gilt frame, and there are stands 
, and bonbons which correspond 
t is in the Louis XIV. style, and 
t is said,in Madison’s time. Be- 


d and the present that mirror | present, with a number of Senators and their 
e faces of a long line of Presi- | wives, and several Representatives with theirs 
ives, of nearly every distinguish- | the Secretary of State and Mrs. Ev 
an who has visited our capital, | Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. 
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including national heroes and statesmen, and of | 
many foreigners of royal blood. Could these re- 

flections have been crystallized, what a series of | 
brilliant pictures they would present, yet what | 
warnings would they utter to those now holding 
the places other men and women of note once | 
occupied! The female descendants of only too | 
many of these are toiling for bread now in the 

government departments ; the daughter of an ex- | 
President is in the Louise Home. She once pre- | 
sided at state dinners at the White House. At | 
the dinner of February 13 the Vice-President was | 


rts, and the | 
Thompson. | 
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There were thirty-eight at table, and the dinner 
continued for two hours and a half, during which 
the Marine Band, which was stationed in the ves- 
tibule, played choice selections. Mrs. Hayes nev- 
er wears a low-neck dress, wherefore the ladies 
invited to dine at the White House rarely if ever 
appear in décolletée toilettes. During the Grant 


administration it was considered a point of eti- | 


quette to do so, and Mrs. Grant always did on oc- 
casions of ceremony occurring by gas-light. 


Mrs. Hayes has had receptions from three to | 
| five o’clock every Saturday afternoon since, the 
| opening of the year, and the President has had 
| what are usually known as “levees,” that is to 


say, he and his wife have received in the evening, 
from 8 to 10 p.m., three times (always on Tues- 


| days) since the season began. 
| was on the 11th of February, when the entire 
| first floor of the White House was crowded, and 
| the company was largely made up of those whose 
political and social position is of the highest 
grade. 

A series of dazzling pictures was witnessed by 
those who took part in the festivities between the 
| 7th and 15th of February. During that time 
| there were entertainments on a grand scale at the 
White House, the British Legation, General But- 
ler’s magnificent home, those of Mr. George Riggs, 
the banker, and General Albert Myer, the Chief 
Signal Officer, as well as many others of scarcely 
less note. All those named had exceptionally 
fine settings for the brilliant assemblages. The 





The last occasion | 


British Legation, owned by the English govern- 
ment, is better adapted than any save the White 
House for entertaining a large company. On 
the 13th, for the first time in two years, there 
a party there, to which numerous invitations 
had been issued. Last winter Lady Thornton 
was absent, and gentlemen only were received 
there. When fétes 0 : 
which ascends at the t 
hall to a gallery on the second floor, has its 
ustrades fairly hidden with blooming plants, and 
a mound of blossoms is placed beneath Queen 
Victoria’s portrait, which hangs over the land- 
ing facing the main entrance. The house is very 
wide, and has large rooms on either side and 
at the back of the square hall, so that on gala 
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occasions the scene presented by the decorated 
staircase and richly furnished parlors filled with 
ladies and gentlemen in evening dress is a daz- 
zling one. 

The foreign ministers have contributed much 
to the pleasure of society this winter; in fact, 
more parties than usual have been given by them. 
The first was recently mentioned in the Bazar— 
that given by the Brazilian minister and his wife, 
at which Sir Edward Thornton’s daughters made 
their début in Washington society. It was given 
in their honor. The next occurred on the even- 
ing of the 29th of January at the French Lega- 
tion, the French minister, M. Max Outrey, and his 
New York wife, being the host and hostess. This 
was a rarely beautiful féte, since the French Le- 
gation is furnished with rich goods brought from 
China, Japan, and Persia by M. Outrey, who has 
served as a diplomate in all those countries. It 
seemed a picture from Oriental life: the windows 
and doorways are draped with rare Eastern fabrics 
richly embroidered, and the furniture is covered 
with the richest satins, embroideries, and gold- 
wrought cloth the Orient can offer. On the walls 
hang silk or satin banners and shields wrought in 
unique designs brought from China and Japan. 
The picture seemed complete when the Chinese 
ambassadors came in their native costume. 

When the Chinese minister appears at enter- 
tainments he wears a black satin sack coat made 
very much like a combination of sacque and Dol- 
man such as our ladies wear as cloaks of black 
silk lined with fur. That is to say, the loose 
sleeves are formed by the cut of the garment, 
and at the back resemble a close-fitting cape. A 
narrow row of fine white fleecy fur edges the 
sacque down the front. Beneath this coat, the 
material of which is very heavy glossy satin, is a 
short skirt plain and narrow, made of very dark 
blue brocade silk. On his head he wears a close- 
fitting black skull-cap with a small round red but- 
ton in the centre at the top. He is a tall, large 
man, who, if dressed to show his form as our gen- 
tlemen are, would be called fine-looking. His 
face is beardless save for a thin gray mustache. 
Of course he wears a long queue falling from be- 
neath his cap at the back. He looks about sixty 
years old, and has an expression denoting a quick 
intelligence. He speaks no English, but is usual- 
ly accompanied by Yung Wing, who has spent 
most of his life in this country, and speaks our 
language faultlessly, or by Mr. Chang, who is to 
go as consul to Havana, and who is a master of 
the English language. He edited an English pa- 
per at Hong-Kong for several years. 

In addition to the diplomatic fétes mentioned, 
the Italian minister and his wife, the Baroness 
Blane, formerly Miss Terry, of New York, have 
had three evening receptions on the Fridays in 
the last month, at each of which a choice com- 
pany assembled. At the second of these, which 
occurred February 14, in proportion to the num- 
ber present, which was not great, there were 
more toilettes of unusual elegance and more rare 
jewels than have been observed at any previous 
entertainment this year. 

The Chief Justite of the United States Supreme 
Court, Judge Waite, came with his wife and daugh- 
ter and three New York ladies, whose toilettes 
were considered the most noticeable in the room. 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer wore a magnificent satin, 
a pearl-tinted white, cut princesse. The front 
breadth was covered with needle-work embroid- 
ery representing colored roses and leaves. The 
sleeves and the trimming of the waist, which 
showed the neck in front, were of fine point lace. 
A necklace of immense pearls and diamonds and 
a large brooch of diamonds were worn, and sev- 
eral stars of the same stones were fastened in her 
dark hair. Miss Catharine Wolfe, of Madison 
Square, who is so noted for her works of charity, 
was with the party, and was attired in a superb 
garnet brocade velvet, the waist of which was cut 
square in the neck, and clasped with three large 
diamond ornaments resembling the figure 8 in 
shape. She also wore a diamond necklace, pend- 
ant, and ear-rings, and diamonds in her hair. 
The point lace which trimmed the waist, sleeves, 
and skirt was of the finest texture and most un- 
usual pattern. ‘A round apron of this was worn 
in front, and wide lace of the same style draped 
the sides of the skirt and fell below the waist at 
the back. Miss Bissell, of New York, who is vis- 
iting Miss Waite, wore a cuirass of a tissue made 
entirely of threads of gold. Draperies of this 
golden fabric were arranged on the white pine- 
apple trained skirt. Her necklace was of gold 
coins, and on her head was a Greek cap of the 
gold tissue with pendants of gold coins. These 
caps, of every conceivable style and material, 
have been very fashionable here this winter. 

The diplomates have generally adopted the Vir- 
ginia reel as a finale when they give dancing par- 
ties. There was dancing at all the Baroness 
Blanc’s receptions, and at one at the British and 
one at the Brazilian legations. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 
A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 


A rew weeks after the death of Mrs. Monroe, 
Miss Wells, having hung up the key of her apart- 
ment in the bureau of the old hotel at Nice, set 
out, in that independent fashion which she prized 
8o highly, not, indeed, for Jericho, but on a suffi- 
ciently vague expedition. She needed change and 
recreation. The last accomplished task of her self- 
appointed work had cost her a good deal, and if 
she was to go on, she must not fret or look back ; 
and, above all, she must take care of her own 





health. She would havea pleasant ramble among 
mountains somewhere, but first she would go to 
Paris fora few days. It was rather warm weather 
for Paris, where there was no sea to temper the 
heat which Miss Wells did not mind at Nice; but 
that could not be helped. It was not her way to 
let herself be influenced by considerations of that 
kind. She had something to do at Paris, and 
when it was done, she would begin to take her 
holiday. 

As she journeyed up to the beautiful city, in a 
crowded and stuffy train, Miss Wells arranged in 
her methodical mind all that she meant to do in 
Paris, and the order of it. The business she had 
undertaken was, first, a visit to a certain hospital 
where she should get some useful hints, a few 
hours at the Salon, a few minutes in each of the 
great churches, a few purchases at the Bon Marché, 
a drive in the Bois, and then she would be off to 
the mountains. She meant to go to a hotel in the 
Rue St. Honoré, and to set about her business 
early the next day. 

“ Barriére de la Glaciére,” said Miss Wells to 
herself, as she looked over some memoranda in 
her pocket-book. “I have not a notion where it 
is; but I dare say it will be a pleasant drive. 
And I am going on a pleasant errand. How glad 
they will be to get the money for their poor old 
people, and how pleased at her remembrance of 
them! It was a fine act of hers, too: there is a 
great deal of self-denial in that hundred pounds.” 

Miss Wells’s business in Paris was the fulfill- 
ment of a request made by Mrs. Monroe shortly 
before her death. She had saved out of her very 
limited means—she possessed only a small annu- 
ity, which died with her—one hundred pounds, 
and this sum she had confided to Miss Wells for 
a special purpose. She had no relative in the 
world except Mrs. Dunstan, to whom she wished 
a few of her personal effects to be sent; but the 
money she had saved she was free to dispose of, 
and it was to be given to the first friends whom 
she had found in her great trouble, by the hand of 
the last friend who would see her safely through 
it. Every other wish which she had expressed 
had been faithfully carried out by Miss Wells, 
who was now about to fulfill this one. She felt 
rather curious and a little hurt about this Mrs. 
Dunstan, who had taken no notice of her letter re- 
lating the particulars of her only relative’s death. 
The receipt of a packing-case containing the ar- 
ticles sent to Bevis from Nice—not immediately 
after Mrs. Monroe’s death, but when Miss Wells 
became convinced that Mrs. Dunstan did not mean 
to write—was formally notified to her by Captain 
Dunstan, but no other communication reached 
her. Even that dear, lovely Mrs. Thornton, who 
had been so fond of Mrs. Monroe, had not written 
a line; and though she was in such trouble her- 
self, Miss Wells thought she might have done 
that; indeed, her own trouble would have been a 
reason the more. It was very strange, consider- 
ing all they had gone through together ; and Miss 
Wells felt a curious contradictory kind of retro- 
spective pity for the loneliness of her dead friend, 
who was so little missed or remembered. She al- 
most wondered that nice Miss Carmichael had not 
written, but she felt she must put these things out 
of her head: she had been particularly interested 
in a certain set of people who had chanced to 
come in her way, but she was not going to be dis- 
appointed because they had soon and easily for- 
gotten her. In this healthy frame of mind Miss 
Wells set out on her expedition to the distant re- 
gion of Paris where her business lay. 

A porte cochére in a lofty, dingy wall, above 
which the gently stirring boughs of some fine 
acacia-trees were visible, admitted Miss Wells 
to a peaceful scene. Three sides of a large piece 
of ground, which combined the features of a lawn 
and a garden, were inclosed by the main building 
and the wings of a very old house, with a leaden 
roof, tall narrow windows, and a flagged veranda. 
A superb acacia-tree occupied the centre of the 
lawn, and two or three wicker chairs and a light 
table strewn with needle-work indicated that the 
inmates of the house were wont to make a sum- 
mer drawing-room of the smooth greensward un- 
der the spreading shade. There would be some 
delay before Miss Wells could see the person for 
whom she inquired, and the lawn being vacant 
she asked to be permitted to wait there in the 
cool air, rather than in the parloir. She took one 
of the wicker chairs and sat patiently under the 
shade of the great acacia, feeling pleasantly the 
stillness and seclusion of the place, in which no 
one seemed to be stirring, though, as she knew, 
there was plenty of busy life within those walls. 
She had been there perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
when a slight sound, the sweeping of a woman’s 
dress upon the greensward, caused her to turn in 
its direction. No doubt the person whom she ex- 
pected to see was coming to her there; a low- 
lying branch hid the approaching figure, but she 
discerned a plain black skirt. The next moment 
the figure came from behind the tree into full 
view. A tall, slight, youthful form, clad in deep 
mourning, a fair, delicate, pale face, surmounted 
by a widow’s bonnet, which hid the bright hair, 
revealed themselves to Miss Wells, who sprang 
up with an exclamation of almost terrified sur- 
prise, and gazed at the lady with mingled fasci- 
nation and recoil. 

“I beg your pardon—I have disturbed you. I 
came for my work,” said the lady, as she passed 
Miss Wells with a bow, and approached the table. 
But Miss Wells, from whose florid face the color 
had vanished, and who was trembling visibly, 
made no conventional reply. 

“For God’s sake, tell me who you are!” 

No answer. 

“Pray forgive me: I don’t mean to be rude; 
but it is impossible—the likeness is so remarkable 
—I never saw such a thing—and she was very 
dear to me.” 

“She? Who?” 

* Janet Monroe.” 

As they had come to her that day at The Chan- 
try, as they had come to her that other day upon 





the terrace at Bevis, so the ringing in her ears, 
the dull throbbing at her heart, came to Janet 
now, warning her. She caught at a chair, and 
sank into it, with a deep sigh, to the great alarm 
of Miss Wells. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! Is it that Madame Monroe 
finds herself ill ?” 

This question was asked by the person whom 
Miss Wells had come to see—a kindly, middle- 
aged woman in the dress of a religieuse, who had 
joined them unperceived. 

“Madame Monroe? Is that the name of this 
lady ?” 

“Yes, yes, this is Madame Monroe. Ah, she is 
better; it is nothing. It is the heat, and she is 
not strong. See! she is quite revived. Pardon, 
madame, you wished to speak with me?” 

“TI did; but is it well to leave this lady? Are 
you better ?” 

She addressed Janet in that tone, solicitous but 
firm, which seldom failed to inspire liking and 
confidence, and Janet opened her eyes with a faint 
smile. 

“T am quite well now. It was nothing ; only the 
heat.” 

“Remain where you are,” said the religieuse, 
“and when madame has told me her business, 
we will return to you. Poor little lady!” she 
added, as she conducted Miss Wells to the par- 
loir; “she has had her troubles, I fear, like all 
in this sad world, but she is at peace here, and 
she comes to us recommended by an old friend.” 
They entered the house, and were hidden from 
Janet. 

She was recovering from the shock of the words 
that had been spoken to her, but only to bewilder- 
ment and fear. Had her term of rest and peace 
come to an end? Who was this stranger, kindly 
natured and good, indeed, if her face and her voice 
might be trusted, who evidently had a clew of 
some kind by which she might trace Janet’s 
identity? Supposing she were to use it, and dis- 
covering her secret, consider that she ought to 
reveal it? Then what could come to Janet except 
the miserable dread that her husband might, from 
any of those motives which were so small and 
meaningless to her, disregard her prayer? Then 
she tried to think that she was frightening her- 
self for nothing; the stranger had come to the 
Reverend Mother on business of her own; she 
would forget the accidental likeness that had 
struck her so strongly, in the claims of that busi- 
ness, and seeing Janet no more, would think of her 
nomore. Janet rose, with the intention of going 
away, but found she could not walk a yard or 
stand steadily, for the ringing and the throbbing, 
and when she sat down again she could not think 
at all clearly, but knew she must wait until some- 
body should come who would help her to get back 
toherroom. She had heard somebody—she sup- 
posed it was Dr. Andrews—say during her illness 
that it looked as if she had had a shock, and that 
she was a bad subject for shocks. She must be 
so indeed, when an occurrence such as this could 
make her so ill and helpless. 

Miss Wells acquitted herself of her commis- 
sion, and was well rewarded by the gratitude of 
the Reverend Mother, who asked her many ques- 
tions about the young widow who had cherished 
so lasting a remembrance of her sojourn in the 
little convent. It was curious, she said, except 
that the finger of the good God was to be seen in 
every thing if it were but looked for, that they 
were able just then to do something in memory 
of their benefactress. The poor little lady out 
there—the Reverend Mother pointed to the win- 
dow—had come to them in the character of a 
relative of Mrs, Monroe, asking them to receive her 
as a boarder for Mrs. Monroe’s sake, and they had 
done so. 

“Indeed!” said Miss Wells; “and when was 
that?” She had not mentioned the date of Mrs. 
Monroe’s death, and the Reverend Mother’s an- 
swer let in a flood of light upon her, by inform- 
ing her that this relative of Mrs. Monroe’s had 
been received at the convent within ten days after 
that event. 

“What was her precise relationship to Mrs. 
Monroe ?” 

“She was her cousin—of the same name, too, 
as she tells me. She will be cheered when she 
learns this curious circumstance, and she needs 
it. She has no friends in Paris.” 

What had happened? Of Janet’s identity 
Miss Wells had no doubt. That the mysterious 
fact of Mrs. Dunstan’s being where she was im- 
plied some great misfortune, she felt equally cer- 
tain; and the recollection that the friend she had 
so lately lost had loved this only relative, stirred 
strongly in Miss Wells’s heart—a heart which 
never shrank from any one in sickness or sorrow 
with a sense of strangership. 

At this moment the Reverend Mother was told 
that somebody else wanted to see her, and Miss 
Wells availed herself of the opportunity to return 
to the lawn, and, as she said, introduce herself to 
her country-woman. 

Janet was still sitting where they had left her. 
Her head lay back wearily against the tall back 
of the deep wicker chair; her hands lay idly in 
her lap. She was the very image of lassitude and 
hopelessness, far more sad to see than ever her 
namesake had been, even when she was fading 
most rapidly. 

Miss Wells went close up to her, and dealing 
promptly with the nervous apprehension in her 
grief-stricken face, said, ‘Iam Martha Wells. It 
was I who wrote to you from Nice. Janet Monroe 
died with her hand in mine. Will you not trust 
me, Mrs. Dunstan ?” 


In England, as elsewhere, time was running on, 
and the first impression made by the events that 
had occurred at Bevis had passed away. Captain 
‘Dunstan had been solicitous only that it should 
be understood in the fullest possible sense that 
his wife was not to blame for the separation be- 
tween them. For this very reason Janet was all 
the more severely blamed, especially as the 





“rights and wrongs” of the matter were but im- 
perfectly known, and the most charitably dis- 
posed toward her supposed she must be mad, and 
that Captain Dunstan was hushing it up. At all 
events, it was plain that he felt it very severely, 
and that there was an end to all the pleasant 
prospects of Bevis proving an “acquisition” to 
the neighborhood. 

Captain Dunstan did feel Janet’s flight very se- 
verely, as a terrible blow to his pride, and as an 
extraordinary revelation of her character. It was 
not only that he had never suspected the existence 
of such love and such jealousy, of such an exalted 
and impossible ideal in her mind as would render 
the knowledge of his motives for making her his 
wife intolerable to her while yet she should be per- 
fectly secure from any thing that could be regard- 
ed as want of kindness and observance on his part, 
but he had never believed in feelings of the kind 
at all, on any one’s part, out of a romance. Of 
course he knew she loved him ; had not Mrs. Drum- 
mond told him so? and had not she herself own- 
ed it in a very dignified and becoming way when 
he “ proposed” to her, and many times during the 
brief engagement which he had found, to tell the 
truth, rather irksome? But that she should take 
things in this tragic way astonished him. It hurt 
him keenly, too, and made him think as he had 
never thought before of what the vows and the 
promises of marriage mean, how awful they are, 
how lightly taken, and how ill kept, even when 
there is no open or defiant breach of the letter 
of them. He had always behaved well to Janet, 
and he did not doubt that he should have con- 
tinued to do so, but he could not deny to himself 
that he had been perpetually thinking of another 
woman, and that Janet had accused him truly, 
convicting him out of his own mouth, and that 
she had left him—her interpretation of their re- 
spective positions being granted—justly. It was 
more the manner of it than the action itself that 
he regretted so vividly. Perhaps the unsuitabil- 
ity between them would under any circumstances 
have proved too great for comfort, but in that 
case there would have been a middle course so 
easily taken, one adopted by lots of people every 
day without scandal, or gossip, or the unpleasant- 
ness of this method of hers. He was very seri- 
ously troubled about Janet, and oppressed by the 
fear that she might be actually suffering in ma- 
terial ways while her retreat remained undiscov- 
ered. Of course he should find her some day; 
he never really doubted that; and in the mean 
time he was most anxious that it should not be 
suspected that he did not know what had become 
of her, and it was not suspected beyond the small 
circle of those who knew the fact. The shock 
and surprise of the desperate step that his wife 
had taken, and the success that attended her in- 
tention of conceaiment, had the effect upon him 
of clearing his moral vision very considerably ; 
and Janet, if it would have been a satisfaction, 
might have had that of knowing that she was per- 
petually in his remembrance, and in a strange 
sort of way an object of curiosity, a subject of 
questioning to him, as she had never been before. 
It was as though he had married one woman, and 
his wife had turned out to be another just as she 
vanished from him, that other a less gentle, less 
perfect, less complaisant being indeed, but more 
interesting, more individual, more willful. And 
yet, in the bottom of his heart, when Edward 
Dunstan mused upon the revelation of Janet's 
love, and what was her ideal, his real thought 
was: If it had only been the right woman who 
had loved him thus! 

Events had marched also with time, and late 
in the autumn Julia Carmichael and John Sandi- 
lands were to be married. John had come home 
with Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, and the wedding was to 
take place at Hunsford. Dunstan and Esdaile 
had not met since Esdaile’s return, but they were 
to meet soon, for Dunstan had asked Esdaile to 
come to Bevis after the wedding, at which he 
was to be present, and Esdaile had promised to 
do so. John Sandilands and Julia were also to 
visit him before they left England. It would be 
a strange meeting, and Dunstan would be glad 
when it was over. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Amabel Ainslie were 
the only guests at Hunsford, in addition to the 
bridegroom, and the wedding was a very quiet 
affair, both because the parties chiefly concerned 
wished it, and on account of Laura, who had 
come from Scotland to be with her cousin on the 
occasion, and take leave of her. Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh was in an unprecedentedly amiable 
mood, She liked John Sandilands; she was very 
glad to get Julia disposed of; and since things 
had been so comfortably settled by the birth of 
her grandson she had been on unusually good 
terms with Providence—persons of her kind 
sometimes are affected in this way by what they 
feel to be an escape—so that she was even dis- 
posed to let the colonel approach nearer to the 
realization of his ideal, a quiet life, than she had 
ever been within his long but little varied experi- 
ence, Julia looked very well, and was very hap- 
py in her quiet way, and John Sandilands had a 
piece of news to tell her, when they had left Huns- 
ford—it had been especially stipulated that he 
was not to tell her sooner—which would make 
her happier still. Sir Wilfrid’s wedding present 
to his friend was a splendid one: it was the cof- 
fee plantation. John was going out to manage 
his own property now. Sir Wilfrid had hit upon 
this conclusive and satisfactory method of re- 
dressing to a certain extent the inequality be- 
tween. his own lot and that of John Sandilands 
that had always been a puzzle to him. 

“ Considering that he has just married the only 
woman he ever wanted to marry, and she is quite 
ideally suited to him, I’m inclined to think the 
weight has got into the other scale now,” said Sir 
Wilfrid to himself, a little ruefully, as he re-en- 
tered the house after he had speeded the happy 
pair and done a little good-natured pottering with 
the colonel. 

He found Laura in the morning-room with 
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Amabel. The infant was sleeping in his lace- 
bedecked cradle beside the hearth, and Sir Wilfrid 
was indulged with a peep at him. Sir Wilfrid and 
Laura n to talk of the wedding and present 
matters first, then of the past—of the dark days 
at Nice, of Julia’s arrival, of their going back to 
England, of the friends whom they left behind. 

“Tf I had wanted reminding of it, which I cer- 
tainly did not,” said Sir Wilfrid, “I should have 
had it all brought before me by the sight of Miss 
Wells and Mrs. Monroe.” 

“Miss Wells and Mrs, Monroe ?” 

“Yes, I saw them for a moment; it was only 
on the platform at Fontainebleau as we went by. 
I put my head out of the carriage and waved my 
hat, but I can’t tell whether they recognized me. 
Miss Wells looked just the same; Mrs. Monroe 
very wan and ill. It was only a glimpse, but I 
saw that, I am sorry to say. What accounts do 
you get of her?” 

He paused, and glanced from Laura to Ama- 
bel. The former was staring at him in unmiti- 
gated astonishment; the face of the other was 
suffused with a peculiarly vivid sample of what 
Amabel called her “ unfortunate blush.” 

“ What have I said ?” asked Sir Wilfrid. 

“That you saw Mrs. Monroe with Miss Wells 
on your way home with John! It is impossible.” 

“But I tell you I did see them; there is no 
doubt about it. I saw them as distinctly as I see 
you and Miss Ainslie.” 

“ At what date was that, Sir Wilfrid ?” 

“The fifteenth of August.” 7 

“And Mrs. Monroe,” said Laura, solemnly, 
“died at Nice in June.” 

“ Died !—died in June! Mrs. Thornton, you 
must think me mad, if you will, but I most em- 
phatically declare that I saw her in her usual 
dress; the English widow’s cap, I think, caught 
my eye first, standing by Miss Wells on the plat- 
form at Fontainebleau. Pray don’t doubt me; 
pray don’t laugh at me: I tell you the exact 
truth.” 

“Laugh! I am not likely to laugh at such a 
thing. What can it mean?” 

She put her hand to her brow for a moment 
and thought, the next she exclaimed: “‘ Amabel! 
It was Mrs. Dunstan! She has been with Miss 
Wells all this time! Rely upon it, it was she. 
Oh, Sir Wilfrid, you have found her !” 

“Thank God!” said Amabel, in her heart, 
while her tears fell silently. “Thank God! she 
will be persuaded, she will come back ; it will all 
come right ; and yet she will know that I have kept 
her secret as faithfully as she kept her promise.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





A BROKEN STRING. 


Stx¢! and to you! No, no: with one note jarred 
The harmony of Life’s long chord is broken; 
Your words were light and by light lips were spoken, 

And yet the music that you loved is marred. 


One string, my friend, is dumb beneath your hand, 
Strike, and it throbs and vibrates at your will, 
Falters upon the verge of sound, and still 

Falls back as sea waves shattered on the strand. 


Touch it no more, for you shall not regain 
The sweet lost tone. Take what is left, or let 
Life’s music sleep to Death. Let us forget 
The perfect melody we seek in vain: 


And yet, perchance, some day before we die, 
As half in dreams we hear the night wind sweep 
Around our windows, when we fain would sleep, 
Laden with one long sobbing, moaning cry, 


One faint, far tone will waken, and will rise 
Above the great wave voice of mortal pain; 
Hand will touch hand and lips touch lips again, 

As in the darkness it recedes and dies; 


Or lingering in the summer evening glow, 
Then, when the passion of the crimson west, 
Burning like some great heart that can not rest, 
Stains as with blood the waters as they flow, 


Some old forgotten tones may rise and wake 
Our dying youth, and set our hearts aflame 
With their old sweetness, to our lips the name 

Of Love steal softly, for the old love’s sake. 





A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


HE publication of “ Harper’s Library of Amer- 
ican Fiction” is a notable event in the history 
of our literature, as an organized effort to give 
our native writers an opportunity to compete 
with transatlantic novelists in the field which 
they have so long almost exclusively made their 
own. It is gratifying to know that this enter- 
prise has met with an encouraging response, and 
that the excellent volumes which have appeared 
have been received with cordial and well-deserved 
approbation by the great novel-reading public. 
A demand is sure to create a supply, and there is 
every reason to believe that the undertaking will 
develop national talent in this direction, and give 
us at last the long-expected great American novel. 
The series thus far includes twelve readable 
and carefully selected novels, all excellent, and 
withal thoroughly free from moral taint, which 
the most careful parent may freely admit into his 
household. The collection covers a wide range 
of styles, and caters for the taste of both young 
and old and both grave and gay. It is invidious 
to attempt comparison; nevertheless, we may 
note as among the most powerful the initial vol- 
ume of the series, the weirdly fascinating psycho- 
logical study, Esther Pennefather ; the skillfully 
drawn picture of Washington life and intrigues, 
Justine’s Lovers ; the strong and thoughtful story, 
Mag ; the two charmingly characteristic and life- 
like Southern studies, Colonel Dunwoodie, Million- 
naire, and Like Unto Like; and the picturesque 
Irish tale, Kilrogan Cottage. Then, for youthful 
readers, there are the romantic stories of frontier 
and backwoods life, 7’he Virginians in Texas and 
Miriam's Heritage ; while lovers of the dramatic 
will be charmed with Old Slip Warehouse and 
Cousin Polly’s Gold Mine, and those of poetical 
tastes will relish the pretty idyl, Blush Roses. 
The latest addition to the “Library of Amer- 
ican Fiction,” Captain Nelson, by Samuel Adams 








Drake, is especially noteworthy for reviving the 
memory of an almost forgotten personage, who 
nevertheless played an important part in colonial 
times, 

We imagine that few persons know much 
about the obscure hero whom Mr. Drake has so 
successfully exhumed, and whose marvellous ad- 
ventures he has woven into a tale of romantic 
interest which holds the reader entranced from 
the first page to the last. 

Captain John Nelson was a resident of Boston 
in the days of Sir Edmund Andros, and was the 
nephew and heir of Sir Thomas Temple, the Eng- 
lish Governor and proprietor of Acadia, who was 
dispossessed by the French and refused the prom- 
ised indemnity. An adherent of the Church of 
England and conservative in his tendencies, he 
was unpopular with his Puritanical fellow-citi- 
zens, despite his liberal opinions. Neverthe- 
less, he was the first to announce the landing 
of the Prince of Orange and the downfall of 
James II. in England, and headed the popular 
uprising which deposed Andros and sent him 
back to England, thereby losing the hand of his 
betrothed, the daughter of a Tory official. Hav- 
ing been sent on an expedition to Port Royal, 
he encountered and defeated Baron St. Custine 
with his savage allies, and was afterward cap- 
tured and held a prisoner in Quebec by Count 
Frontenac, who vainly endeavored to seduce him 
from his allegiance. Here he learned of an in- 
tended descent by the French and Indians on New 
England, which he foiled by bribing a couple of 
deserters to carry the news to the Governor of 
Massachusetts. Upon the discovery of this he 
was sentenced to death, and reprieved at the last 
moment; then sent to France as a state prisoner, 
and closely immured for two years. Mainly 
through the influence of a rich young girl, who 
took a romantic interest in his fate, he was re- 
leased, and sent to England on parole, to return 
if he did not effect certain conditions ; failing to 
do which, Regulus like, he went back to captivi- 
ty, despite the command of King William, who 
declared the conditions null and void. He was 
finally released, and after suffering further per- 
secutions in England, in consequence of his dis- 
obedience to his sovereign, he returned to Boston, 
after ten years’ absence, rewarded by the hand of 
the lovely French girl, who had suffered much 
meantime in his behalf, and whose fidelity offered 
a striking contrast to the conduct of his early 
love. The narrative is full of curious episodes 
of a deeply interesting era, concerning which 
comparatively little is known, and will well repay 
perusal, for its historical information as well as 
for the charming story of which we have been 
able to give but a slight idea in the above brief 
synopsis. 


MAMMY JANE’S STORY. 


WAS on my way to see Mammy Jane, in re- 

sponse to a request from herself. I had not 
seen her for years, not since I was a little girl and 
was visiting my uncle’s plantation in Virginia, in 
“slavery times,” when Mammy Jane had been one 
of the institutions of the neighborhood. She had 
since removed to Washington, and by means of 
the singularly accurate telegraphic system carried 
on by the colored race wherever they congregate, 
she had discovered that I was also in that city for 
a visit. 

I picked my way down a narrow lane, with a 
cabin at one end and a cabin at the other, and a 
cabin in the middle, and this only a stone’s-throw 
from a legation, albeit an Asiatic one: so much for 
the meeting of extremes. I had been told to look 
for Jane in this lane; and I was assured that the 
middle cabin was hers, from the fact that in its 
door stood an old-fashioned rocking-chair, and on 
a line stretched across the lane in front of the 
door was a chintz curtain of a quaint design, both 
of which I recognized as having been properties 
of my Virginia kinsfolk. Guarding the entrance 
of the cabin was a coal-black little girl, attired in 
calico tatters ; her head, however, was artistically 
adorned with daisies stuck in the little tails into 
which her wool was plaited until they formed a 
crown, 

These daisies grew under the liberal, sunny skies 
of Washington, in the very heart of the city which 
still retains some likeness to the village out of which 
it apparently has grown. 

I glanced over the diademed head before me 
into the cabin. Oneroom! Pitiful Heaven, how 
some of us live! Three small children crawling 
on the floor, a man’s figure which hastily retired 
behind the door as I appeared, a young woman 
on the bed nursing a baby, an old woman near 
the stove stirring some tomatoes. The latter I 
recognized immediately as Mammy Jane. She re- 
ceived me with effusion, wiped off for me a chair 
that had lost its back, and named over the inmates 
of the room to me: her daughter Fanny, and her 
five grandchildren, including the damsel of the 
daisies. The latter smiled so broadly, and with 
such a lavish display of the contents of her mouth, 
that her grandmother was constrained to remark, 
“Take yer tung in, Tilly, or you’ll step on it.” 

“We is a little ill-convenient here,” explained 
Mammy Jane. “Fanny’s husband is out ob 
work” (Of course, I parenthesized, the husbands 
always are), “‘an’ so dey all is stayin’ on wid me and 
Denis. Heah, you Denis, whar is you? Come an’ 
speak to de lady. It’s Mas’r Johnny’s nephew.” 

Thus incited, Denis issued from behind the door, 
a short, thick colored man well on in years, He 
had apparently withdrawn for the purpose of 
making his toilette. On re-appearing, he was in 
the act of fastening the final button of a clean 
shirt with one hand, whilst with the other he gave 
me a military salute. “I are glad to see you, 
miss. Hopes you is well, miss. How is your 
fam’ly, miss?” (Utterly unknown to Denis, but 
colored manners demanded the inquiry.) “Thank 
you, miss, I is tol'able. Times is hard, miss; 
added to which, backdebtin’.” 

Hard times were so evident on the surface of 








their housekeeping that I could only sigh sympa- 
thizingly. The aspect of affairs was wretched, 
wretched. 

“Mammy Jane,” I said, hastily, “ wouldn’t you 
have done better in the country ?” 

“Dunno, chile. Seems like we was all oneasy, 
and wanted to be off, arter we was sot free. 
Seems like we couldn’t take in as we was free 
libin in de same place. An’ den I cale’lated 
on mo’ sick pussons in de city. But seems like 
I nebber hears ob ’em if dey és sick.” 

Mammy Jane was a nurse by trade. I expe- 
rienced a conflict of emotions ; one is not often 
called upon to regret the sound health of the 
community. 

“T knew dat you was a-comin’,” Mammy Jane 
pursued. “Can’t fool me. I was a-settin’ here 
a-stirrin’ dese tomats. An’ sez I tree times a-run- 
nin’, ‘ Miss Flora, Miss Flora, Miss Flora.’ Dat’s 
a way I has. De name jus’ comes. “Warn’t a- 
tinkin’ ob you till de name dropped off my lips. 
I had a feelin’ dat you was eder sick or was 
near. Quare world dis is we libs in.” 

Why should not Jane have her presentiments ? 
Is one mystery of nature more impossible of ac- 
ceptance than another ? 

Denis pulled a lock of wool and shuffled away 
at this crisis. Fanny’s baby began to wail, and 
she picked it up and walked up and down the 
lane until it dropped asleep, when she seated her- 
self in the rocking-chair in the sun, and dozed 
with it. Mammy Jane talked on. 

“ It war a luffly place down ter yer uncle’s, Miss 
Flora, an’ all de neighbors was fust-class people. 
But, bress you, de tings I knows! I kin hold my 
tung, but I tinks a heap. Lor’ bress us, folks hed 
to trus’me. Dey needed me. I was a confessor 
ob nussin’, I war de onliest nuss in all dem parts 
dat knew her business.” 

“Yes,” Lagreed. It occurred to me that Mam- 
my Jane had greatly fallen off from her former 
condition. She had been a very well off colored 
person in the old days. Still, she seemed satisfied 
now. She was willing to exchange abundance and 
plenty of houseroom for assurance of freedom. 

“Tell you what, Miss Flora, I larned one ting 
down dar in Varginny. I larned how to mind my 
own business. Some folks nebber kin mind deir 
own business, an’ dat’s de cause ob half de uproa’ 
in de country.” 

I acquiesced superficially in this comprehen- 
sive statement. ‘“ What hab come to Mas’r Willy 
Raeburn?” Mammy Jane inquired, presently. 
“He had de adj’inin’ place ter yer uncle’s. I 
nussed him when he war a little chap. His 
gran’ma raised me. I knows ebery step on dat 
ar old place. Who lib dar now ?” 

“Nobody,” Ianswered. “ The place is for sale. 
Mr. William Raeburn died six months ago, and 
he was the last of the family. They say he drank 
himself to death.” I added, laughing: “ The col- 
ored people say Burnside is haunted, Mammy 
Jane.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. It hab a right ter be,” 
she replied, gravely. “Bress yer heart, Miss 
Flora, dat ole house hab seen sights from garret 
ter cellar, honey. Fanny, is you asleep ?” 

No response. ‘“ Yes, she be asleep, an’ Denis 
done clared out. I has a notion ter tell you suth- 
in, Miss Flora. I has nebber telled it to a soul 
befo’. Kin yerkeepasecret? Dem Fust Fam’lies 
is cur’us. Dey might come down on a pore body 
like me, ef dey was ter diskiver I had let my sus- 
picions out obde bag. Dem Raeburns is mighty 
fierce. Dear! dear! Mas’r Billy ruin hisself wid 
drink. An’ he had de makin’ of sech a fine man! 
Dear! dear! dat’s de way de Lor’ takes ter make 
de way ob de transgressor hard. Well, Miss Flora, 
ef you’ll promise not ter tell it agin as long as I 
is ober de groun’, you shall hear what no odder 
libin soul has ebber heerd.” 

I promised. I kept my word, too. Mammy 
Jane was carried to her last home a year ago. 

“ T libed in a cabin on de pike, half way between 
yer uncle’s place an’ my ole Mas’r Raeburn’s place. 
He let me lib dar, an’ I had no reg’lar work ter do, 
onless dar war sickness in de fam’ly. An’ in case 
ob sickness mong de neighbors, I could go an’ nuss 
’em, an’ turn an honest penny dat ar way. Mas’r 
said I had sarved him faithful, and he war willin’ 
to’blige mein my ole age. Dat war dis heah same 
Mas’r Billy. I war a ole ooman den; so you kin 
know I is a right ole ooman now.” 

She was sitting with her elbows on her knees, 
and her earnest brown face, with its keen dark 
eyes, propped on her hands. I had always liked 
Mammy Jane. She was interesting, that subtlest 
and most irresistible attraction in all persons, 
white or black. 

“You is like yer cousin Miss Varginny, Miss 
Flora. When you came a-walkin’ in yere to-day I 
could ’most fancy it war Miss Jinny, bress her 
heart! She had heaps ob beaux. Mas’r Billy Rae- 
burn war a beau ob hern, an’ so war Mas’r Ned 
Sterling. Dey two was allus reckoned close frens. 
But one day I see de two young men a-comin’ along 
de pike on hossback, side by side, an’ dey was a 
passin’ high words atween ’em. Dey parted at 
yer uncle’s gate; Mas’r Ned he rid on in, an’ Mas’r 
Bill he jerked up his mare wid a cuss word, an’ 
he disappear down de road. ’Twas’bout dat time 
he tuk ter drink, an’ ’twas jus’ right now dat we 
sarvants hern ob de comin’ weddin’ in de neigh- 
borhood—Miss Varginny and Mas’r Ned. 

“So de weeks slipped by. One mornin’ my 
ole man he come in from yer uncle’s plantation— 
he b’longed ter yer uncle, Denis did—an’, sez he, 
* Mas’r Ned Sterling was missin’, an’ could not be 
foun’.’ I larfed, an’ reckoned Mas’r Ned war ole 
enough ter take keer ob hisself. But Denis shook 
his head, an’, sez he, ‘Mas’r Ned not ben heerd 
ob sence de day befo’ at noon.’ I puts on my 
chicken bonnet—sun-bonnet de city folks call it— 
an’ I ups ter yer uncle’s ter see how Miss Vargin- 
ny stood de bad news. She war grievin’ awful ; 
she war kinder wild like. I talked ter her, an’ 
tole her as how she mustn’t sot herself agin de 
Lor’s will, an’ how He would bring Mas’r Ned back 
ter her if dat war His good pleasure. An’ arter 





a while she quieted down, an’ I come away. I 
carried a heavy heart, I tell you, honey. I seed 
Mas’r Ned lying stiff an’ stark somewhar or odder 
on my way hum as plain as day. Dar war no 
trace ob him all ober his house, whar he kep’ 
bach’lor hall; an’ all de hosses in de stables too. 

“Mas’r Bill he likewise kep’ bach’lor hall at 
Burnside, an’ dey rode ober dar fust ting to in- 
quire fur Mas’r Ned. But Mas’r Will he turn 
emoff wid a oat’. Sez he: ‘Don’t yer come 
a-foolin’ aroun’ yere. Don’t want ter see none ob 
yer dern Sterling niggers.’ 

“Dat night, honey, Denis hed gone down ter 
yer uncle’s quarters, ’Twas jus’ arterdark. Dar 
came a rap at de door. I open it, an’ see a man 
wid his face all kivered up wid a mask. Sez 
he, ‘I need yer sarvices. Will yer come easy ? 
If yer do I'll not use force. It’s a case ob life 
or deff.’ Sez I, ‘I'd ruther not, but ef I mus’, [ 
mus’,’ Wid dat he led me ter a close kerridge. 
Anodder man wid a mask kiverin his face stood by 
de door a-holdin’ de reins, Dey helped me in, an’ 
den de fust man he blindfolded me. Arterwards 
we druv an’ druv; we druv p’r’aps fur a hour 
an’ a half, an’ we druv fast; miles an’ miles, I 
should say. But it seemed to me we was a-drivin’ 
roun’ an’ roun’, an’ I has allus stuck to it in my 
own mind dat we never went out ob de neighbor- 
hood. Atlas’ we stopped. One ob de men helped 
me ter git out, an’ led me up some steps. I ain’t 
no fool. I counted dem steps—five on’em. Many 
an’ many’s de time I has counted five steps lead- 
in’ up ter my ole Mas’r Raeburn’s piazzer. Den 
‘long a hall. Laws, chile, I has walk dat hall too 
many times not ter know it, ef I is blindfolded. 
Den down sta’rs, whar it feel cole an’ damp, den 
dey take de bandage off my eyes, an’ I is in front 
ob a mattress, whar who should be a-lyin’ but 
Mas’r Ned Sterling. 

“T reckon dar had ben a fight, an’ Mas’r Ned 
hed ben half murdered, an’ dey hed brung him 
yere, hopin’ to patch him up. An’ Mas’r Bill he 
fotched me, knowin’ dat ef I guessed de truf I 
would not be likely ter talk about it fur de honor 
ob de fam’ly. Reckon his heart fail him at de las’, 
Mas’r Ned he lyin’ dere so pale an’ pitiful, a-gaspin’ 
fur breff. I allus thought dat Sam—Mas’r Will’s 
waiter-boy’—wore de odder mask dat night ; folks 
did say Mas’r Bill and Sam was own dear half- 
brudders, an’ certen dey did favor one anodder, an’ 
hang togedder like, too. 

“Mas’r Ned he die dat night. I Jay him out, 
an’ he look as pretty as a picter a-lyin’ dead. Lis 
a ole ooman, an’ I hed toted dat ar boy roun’ when 
he wara chile. Lis black, but I kissed his white 
lips befo’ I went. Miss Jinny warn’t thar ter 
kiss ’em. 

“Dey blindfolded ob me agin, an’ dey led me 
up sta’rs an’ ‘long de same way agin. Den dey 
druv me hum, Seem like de way war shorter go- 
in’dan comin’. Less twistin’ roun’ an’ roun’ like. 

“Tt war allus a mystery "bout Mas’r Ned. I 
hole my tung, for, arter all, a cellar are a cellar, 
one like anodder, an’ I war only a old cullud ooman. 
Besides, I had nussed Mas’r Billy, an’ his pa befo’ 
him. An’ wot good could it do to sarch fur Mas’r 


Ned in de ole Raeburn berryin’-groun’? Folks 
talked an’ guessed, an’ guessed an’ talked. Some 
sed Mas’r Ned hed run away from his debts. Miss 


Varginny married arter many years. De Lor’ is 
marciful, an’ larns us how ter forgit. 

“So, as you tells me Mas’r Bill is dead, I tells 
you de story, honey, fur wot it is wuth. But 
don’t yer tell it agin, not ter a livin’ soul, till dis 
ole ooman is laid in de groun’. You come in 
lookin’ so like Miss Jinny dat it kinder opened 
my heart ter you, an’ I hed ter tell you. Dis isa 
quare world we libs in!” 





SPANISH WOMEN. 


VEN if a Spanish woman is not pretty, 
which, when young, is seldom the case, she 
carries a charm with her which never fails to as- 
sert itself. Her figure is rounded and graceful 
—she has, unfortunately, a tendency in after- 
years to grow stout—and her bearing such that 
no other race of women I know of can pretend 
to. The little arched foot treads the ground 
lightly but proudly, and her step and carriage are 
the very poetry of motion. The robe, which has 
generally a sweeping train, is worn somewhat 
clingingly, showing the contour of the form, but 
not impeding free action in every movement, A 
gauzy mantilla, falling artistically from the ad- 
mirably arranged luxuriant tresses, is the simple 
head-dress, with perhaps the addition of a rose 
or camellia, planted just where one would have it. 
And she carries a dangerous and often killing 
weapon, which in other hands but hers loses its 
power—the fan. How it opens and shuts with 
a dexterous yet careless turn of the ivory wrist! 
how it taps the pink tips of the dimpled fingers 
to give emphasis to some arch expression! how 
in the sun-glare it is spread and poised grace- 
fully as a shield against the rays! how, when de- 
sirous of addressing, unnoticed, a gallant, and 
stabbing him with a glance of the lustrous eyes, 
it is made to act as a screen! how, by an almost 
imperceptible movement, it beckons an expectant 
but irresolute admirer! how it imposes silence 
on some too presuming caballero by being passed 
lightly over the speaker’s lips! how it indicates 
impatience in its quick fluttering! and how it is 
sometimes so manipulated that its softly cadenced 
breath fans both the wielder and the supremely 
happy lover! Yes; the Spanish woman is by no 
means deficient of the elementary powers of fas- 
cination, and if one can only induce her to de- 
scend from the realms of artificial complimentary 
speech, and to speak naturally, she is perfectly 
charming. She has a fashion of saying what she 
thinks—in this she differs from the lords of her 
race—and of calling a spade a spade. She is 
bright and even sparkling in her badinage, which, 
however, seldom rises above triviality ; and if one 
would not break the momentary attractive spell, 
one should never attempt to change the super- 
ficial character of the conversation. 
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Walking Costume. 

HIS stylish costume is of black India cash- 
i mere, trimmed with satin-striped moiré 
The jacket basque of cashmere is double-breast- 
ed, and widely trimmed with the striped material, 
while the back forms are covered with plain silk 
pleatings. The short round skirt of inexpensive 
black silk has three narrow gros grain pleatings 
at the foot, and that part above it is entirely 
concealed by the richer goods. Two cashmere 
aprons on the front breadth are trimmed with 
striped moiré. Plain gros grain panels on the 
side have pearl buttons in bullet shape. The 
back has pleated gros grain breadths trimmed 
with moiré stripes. Black satin bonnet, with 
black satin ribbon that is yellow on the opposite 

side, Panache of black and yellow plumes. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 168. 

Tus edging is worked with fine crochet cotton, 
crosswise, as follows: 11 ch, (chain stitch), 1 ste. 
(short treble cro- 
chet) on the first 
of these, 3 ch., 
fasten to the 7th 
of the 11 ch. (to 
do this, drop the 
stitch from the 
needle, insert the 
latter in the corre- 
sponding st., and 
draw the dropped 
st. through), * 7 
ch., 1 ste, on the 
last stc., 3 ch., 
fasten to the 4th 
of the 7 ch. work- 
ed previously, 7 
ch., fasten to the 
first of the same 
4" ch, 9 single 
crochet on the 7 
ch. worked last, 
1 slip stitch on 
the next st, 7 
ch., 1 ste. on the 
last ste., 3 ch., 
fasten to the 4th 
of the last 7 
ch., and repeat 
from >. 





Afghan. —Cro- 
chet, Satin, 
and Knotted 
Stitch Em- 

broidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations 
on page 168, 
Tus afghan is 
composed of wide 
strips worked 
with red zephyr 
worsted and nar- 
row strips work- 


ed with beige- 
colored zephyr 


worsted in Af- 
ghan stitch. The 
wide’ strips are 
trimmed with leaf 
figures and the 
narrow strips 
with a border of 
beige-colored fill- 
ing silk and 
brown zephyr 
worsted. The 
strips are joined 
with one round 
of single crochet 
worked with light 
beige-colored fill- 
ing silk. Fringe 
strands of the 
same color are 
knotted into the 
ends of the af- 
ghan. For the 
wide strips make 
a foundation of 
24 stitches, and 
going back on the 
last 16 of these 
work the lst pr. 
(pattern row). 
Each pr. consists 
of 2 rounds, 1 
round going for- 
ward, in which 
the st. are taken 
up, and 1 round 
going back, in which they are cast off. In the 
2d pr. cast on anew 8 st., from the 2d and Ist of 
these and from each st. in the preceding pr. take 
up 1 st., and from the next 2 foundation st. like- 
wise take up 1 st. each, then work the 2d round 
of this pr. Next follow 3 pr. worked in the 
manner of the 2d pr., so that the 5th pr. counts 
$2 st., after which the work is continued without 
changing the number of st. until the strip is of 
suitable length ; finally, work 4 pr., in which nar- 
row 2 st. on each side to form the scallop. Work 
the narrow strips on a foundation of 12 st., 
without changing their number, in Afghan stitch. 
Trim the finished strips with embroidery, work- 
ing for the narrow strips a chain stitch row with 
beige-colored filling silk in a darker shade than 
that employed for crocheting the strip. This 
chain stitch row is turned on the wrong side, and 
sewed on in curves and loops with slanting stitch- 
es of light beige-colored filling silk, as shown by 
Fig. 2. Each raised dot inside of a loop is cro- 
cheted with brown zephyr worsted, as follows: 
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4 ch. (chain stitch), 11 double crochet on the 
first of the 4 ch., 1 slip stitch on the 4th ch. 
Gather up the st. on the outer edge, draw the 
thread tight, and sew the dot on the strip inside 
of the next loop. In the centre of the dot work 
a knotted stitch with the light shade of the silk. 
For the leaf figures on the wide strips (see 
Fig. 8) work with beige-colored filling silk in 
three shades rows of chain stitches, which bor- 
der the single leaves, and are fastened with long 
stitches meeting in the middle of the leaf. The 
outer two leaves are worked with the darkest 
shade, the following two leaves in the medium 
shade, and the middle leaf with the lightest shade 
of the silk. The stems are worked with brown 
worsted in satin stitch, and the veins in knotted 
stitch. Join the strips in the manner before 
described, and border the afghan with fringe. 


Memorandum Slate. 
See illustration on page 169. 


Tue silica slate is inclosed in a frame of pol- 
ished wood, which is furnished at the top with a 
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stitch the edges of the close squares, always catch- 
ing 8 of the ravelled threads with each stitch, and 
carry the working thread on the wrong side. Fill 
the open squares with wheels. 

For the design Fig. 2, alternately ravel out 10 
threads and leave 10 threads standing. Then 
catch always 5 of the loose threads in the manner 
of point d’esprit, twisting the working thread as 
seen in the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—For this design alternately ravel out 4 
threads, leaving 4 threads standing, and fill every 
other 4 of the small open squares in point d’esprit, 
leaving the next 4 open. The close square in the 
middle of the open squares is stitched on the edge. 

The design Fig. 4 is worked similar to Fig. 3, 
but instead of alternately filling 4 squares, leav- 
ing the next 4 open, every alternate square is fill- 
ed in point d’esprit. 

Gentleman’s Shirt, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 169. 


Tus fine muslin shirt has a linen bosom, collar, 
and cuffs. The bosom is cut heart shape, and is 


WALKING COSTUME.—FRONT AND BACK. 


small crystal receptacle for thesponge. The lead- 
pencil is slipped into a groove at the top of the 
frame. 


India Muslin and Lace Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 169. 

Tis bow is made of loops of India muslin, 
which are covered with pleated Breton lace two 
inches wide, and arranged on a foundation as 
shown by the illustration. A knot of India mus- 
lin finishes the bow. A brooch pin is set on the 
wrong side. 


Drawn-Work on Linen, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 169. 

Turse designs are worked on medium coarse 
linen. When used as borders, the raw edge, where 
the threads are drawn out and cut off, is button- 
hole stitched closely with medium-sized thread, 
and the threads left standing are stitched in vari- 
ous ways. For the design Fig. 1, draw out every 
other 9 lengthwise and 9 crosswise threads, back- 





joined to the front of the shirt only at the top and 
on the sides (see Fig. 1). 


Borders for Children’s Dresses.—Hol- 
bein-Work and Vienna Cross Stitch. 
See jilustration on page 169. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on coarse linen 
with red and blue cotton in Holbein-work and in 
Vienna cross stitch. Ravel out the lengthwise 
threads for fringe above the embroidery. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on black woolen 
Java canvas, in Holbein-work and in Vienna cross 
stitch, with brown, blue, and yellow silk floss. 
After finishing the embroidery, ravel out the 
lengthwise threads of the canvas for fringe. 
Work-table Cover.—Crochet and Point 

Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 168. 

Tas cover is composed of strips which are 
crocheted partly crosswise and partly lengthwise 
with fine écru flax thread, and embroidered with 











blue and pink filling silk in point de reprise and 
in point Russe as shown by Fig. 3, page 169. 
Work first one of the crosswise strips (see Fig. 
3) on a foundation of 32 stitches in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—Pass 
over the next st., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
following st., six times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the fifth following st. 2d round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de. (double crochet), 3 de. on the 
next sc. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., five times alternately 5 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the next 5 ch.; then 4 de. 
on the next sc. 38d round.—1 ch.,1 se. on the 
second following de. in the preceding round, 5 de. 
on the next sc., 1 se.on the middle of the next 
5 ch., four times alternately 5 ch., 1 se, on the 
middle of the following 5 ch.; then 5 de. on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the fourth following de, 4th 
round.—8 ch., which count as first de., 8 de. on 
the next se. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 de., 5 de, on the following 
sc., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 6 ch., three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 

next 5 ch.; then 5 
— de, on the next 
sc., 1 sc. on the 
middle of thenext 
5 de., 4 de. on the 
next sc. 65th 
round. —1 ch., 1 
se. on the second 
following de. in 
the preceding 
round, twice al- 
ternately 5 de. on 
the next se., 1 se. 
on the third fol- 
lowing st.; then 
twice alternately 
5 ch. 1 se. on 
the middle ofthe 
next 5 ch.; then 
twice alternately 
5 de. on the next 
se., 1 se. on the 
third following 
st. 6th round.—3 
ch., which count 
as first de., 8 de. 
on the next sc. 
in the preceding 
round, twice al- 
ternately 1 se. on 
the middle of the 
next 5 de., 5 de. 
on the next sc., 
then 1 se, on the 
middle of the 
next 5 ch., 5 ch., 
1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the follow- 
ing 5 ch., twice 
alternately 5 de. 
on the next sc., 1 
se, on the middle 
of the following 5 
de. ; then 4 de. on 
the next sc. The 
7th, 8th, 9th, and 
10th rounds cor- 
respond with the 
5th, 4th, 3d, and 
2d rounds, and 
are worked ob- 
serving the illus- 
tration. Repeat 
the 3d to 10th 
rounds until the 
strip is of suit- 
able length. In 


connection with 
the crosswise 
strip (which is 


finished on each 
side with one 
round of single 
crochet) work a 
lengthwise strip 
(see Fig. 2), as 
follows: 1st—7th 
rounds. —In a 
ribbed design, go- 
ing back and 
forth, and work- 
ing 1 se. on the 
front vein of each 
st. in the preced- 
ing round. 8th 
round, — Always 
alternately 1 se. 
on the next st. 
in the preceding 
round, 15  ch., 
and pass over 6 
st. 9th round.— 
Always alternate- 
ly 1 se. on the 
next sc. in the preceding round, 15 ch. 10th 
round.—8 ch., then always alternately with 1 
se. catch together the middle of the next 15 
ch. in the 8th and 9th rounds, 15 ch.; finally, 
8ch. Work the 11th round to correspond with 
the 9th round. 12th round.—With 1 se. catch 
together the first st. of the 10th and 11th rounds, 
always alternately 6 ch., with 1 sc. catch togeth- 
er the middle of the next 15 ch. in the 10th and 
11th rounds. Next follow 7 rounds in a ribbed 
design, which complete the strip. On this side 
the strip is joined with the next crosswise strip 
from the wrong side with a round of single 
crochet. 
Crochet Edging for Tidies, 
Curtains, etc. 
See illustration on page 169. 

Tas edging is worked with crochet cotton 
No, 25. First work a suitable number of the 
close figures, each separately, which are after- 
ward joined with a round worked partly length- 
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SHE ALSO CONCEIVES A TASTE FOR ANTIQUE FURNITURE, JAPANESE ART, ETC., AND CONTINUES TO COLLECT. 


THE MANIFEST DESTINY OF 
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SHE GETS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER Bric-A-pRac AND CERAMICS, AND BEGINS THE COLLECTION 
OF A FEW CHOICE BITS. 
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AT THE LAST ACCOUNTS SHE WAS LOOKING ROUND IN DESPAIR TO FIND A PLACE TO SIT 
DOWN AND BE COMFORTABLE. 


A BRIC-A-BRAC COLLECTOR. 








wise and partly crosswise. Next crochet the 
open-work rounds at the top and bottom of the 
edging. For each close figure work, going back 
on a foundation of 60 stitches, as follows: Pass 
over the next st. (stitch), 29 sc. (single crochet) 
on the following 29 st., 3 sc. on the next st., 29 
sc. on the following 29 st., * turn the work, 1 
ch. (chain stitch), going back on the preceding st. 
pass over the next st., 29 sc. on the following 29 
st. (always inserting the needle in the back vein), 
8 se. on the next st., 29 sc. on the following 29 
st., and repeat 19 times from *. This completes 
one of the close figures. Having worked a suit- 
able number of close figures, work the 1st round, 
in which the figures are joined, as follows: * 1 
sc. on the next sc. in the last row of st. in the 
next close figure, six times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the fourth following st.; then 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third following st., 5 ch., pass over 1 st., 3 
sc, separated each by 5 ch. on the next 3 st. 





(which form the middle st. of the figure), 5 ch., 1 
se. on the second following st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
third following st., six times alternately 5 ch., 1 
se. on the fourth following st.; then ten times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next rib at the end 
of the close figure, working the last sc. on the 
foundation st. on which the last st. in the first 
row of st. in the close figure was worked; then 
3 ch., take up the next close figure, 1 sc. on the 
last foundation st. in this figure, nine times alter- 
nately 5 ch., fasten the middle of these to the 
middle of the corresponding 5 ch. (to do this, 
drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in 
the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through), 1 se. on the next rib at the end of the 
figure; then 5 ch., fasten the middle of these to 
the middle of the corresponding 5 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—* 1 de. (double crochet) 
on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, four times alternately 7 ch., 2 de. sepa- 





rated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the first of these) and 1 ch. on the middle of 
the second following 5 ch.; then 7 ch., 2 de. sep- 
arated by 1 p. and 1 ch. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., three times alternately 7 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 1 p. and 1 ch. on the middle of the 
second following 5 ch.; then 7 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the second following 5 ch., 1 p., pass 
over the next hollow, and repeat from *. 3d 
round.— > 1 de. on the middle of the next 7 ch. 
in the preceding round, + 2 ch., 3 p., working 
the sc. of the last 2 p. on the st. on which the se. 
of the first p. was worked, 2 ch., 2 de. separated 
by 1 p. and 1 ch. on the middle of the next 7 ch., 
repeat eight times from +, but in the last repe- 
tition omit the last de., and before the last p. 
work 1 ch. more, then pass over the next hollow, 
and repeat from +. 4th round.—»* 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 3 p. in the preceding round, 





+ 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 p., 3 





ch., 1 sc. on the preceding sc., for a three-leaved 
figure, work 14 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 6th 
of the preceding 14 ch., so that the last 8 st. are 
closed in a ring, 1 ch., 1 sde. (short double cro- 
chet), 4 de., 1 ch., 1 se., 1 ch., 5 de., 1 ch., 1 se., 1 
ch., 4 de., 1 ch., 1 se. (all these st. are worked on 
the ring, excepting the ch., of course); then 1 sl. 
on the st. on which the preceding sl. was worked, 
6 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 p., 3 ch., 
1 se. on the preceding sc., and repeat twice from 
+; then 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 
p., one three-leaved figure as before, but instead 
of 14 ch. work 11 ch., and close the last 8 of these 
in a ring, working the sl. on the 3d ch., then after 
the last sl. of the figure work 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 5th round.—»x 1 dec. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch. in the preceding round, + 5 ch., 1 
se. on the second de. in the next three-leaved fig- 
ure, twice alternately 1 ch., 1 p.; then 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the next sc, in the figure, 1 ch., three times al- 
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ternately 1 p., 1 ch., then 1 sc. on the next sc., 1 
ch., twice alternately 1 p., 1 ch.; then 1 se, on 
the third following de., 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 
1 ch. and 1 p. on the middle of the next 9 ch., 
repeat twice from +, but in the first repetition 
instead of the first and last 5 ch. work 4 ch. , the 
middle two of which are separated by 1 p., "and 
in the second repetition omit the last de., the p 
preceding it, and the ch., then 1 se. on the oni 
sc. in the following figure, three times alternately 

1 ch., 1 p., then 1 ch., 1 se. on the next sc., and 
pd from *. On the other side of the work 
fill each hollow with a figure composed of loops 
as follows: 17 ch., fasten to the foundation st. in 
the next close figure on which the 9th sc. of the 
first row of st. was worked, 12 ch., 1 sc. on the 
5th of the 17 ch. worked previously, twice alter- 
nately 21 ch., fasten the middle of these to the 
seventh following st. of the close figure, 1 sc. on 
the first of the 21 ch., then 27 ch., fasten the 
middle of these to the middle st. of the hollow, 1 
sc. on the first of the 27 ch., twice alternately 21 
ch., fasten the middle of these to the seventh foi- 
lowing st. of the close figure, 1 sc. on the first of 
the 21 ch., then 25 ch., fasten the middle of these 
to the seventh following st.,1 sc. on the first of 
the 25 ch.,4 ch. This completes the filling of 
one hollow. Finish the edging at the top as fol- 
lows: 6th round.— * 1 te. (treble crochet) on the 
st. to which the last loop of the figure worked at 
the next hollow was fastened, 11 ch., 1 sl. on the 
last ch. in the seme figure, 4 ch., 1 sl. on the first 
ch. of the same figure (fasten the threads at the 
beginning and end of the figure), 11 ch., 1 te. on 
the same st. to which the first loop in this figure 
was fastened, 6 ch., 5 sc. on the middle 5 st. at 
the extremity of the next point, 6 ch., and repeat 
from *. 7th round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the second following st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. 8th round.—Always alternately 2 
short treble crochet on the next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch., pass over 4 st. 9th round.— 
Like the 7th round, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sunsoriser.—White ribbon is always used with wed- 
ding cards, whether the bride be maid or widow, nor 
is there any difference in the formula of the cards. 

A Frienp.—The Banting system is used by those 
who wish to reduce their flesh. It ie explained in a 
book called The Ugly Girl Papers; this book will be 
sent you by the Measrs. Harper on receipt of $1. 

Hvurry.—A black cashmere will look well made by 
the pattern of the Plain High Basque and Panier Over- 
Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. XI. For bridal 
veils read reply given “ Ella” in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XII. 

Vaniry.—Consult the book called The Ugly Girl Pa- 
pers for removing moles, etc. It will be sent you from 
this office on receipt of $1. 

Ipa.—Use your wine-colored silk for lower skirt, 
vest, and trimming, as you suggested; the gray for 
basque and over-skirt. The suits iliustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XIL, of which cut paper patterns are given, 
will serve as models for you. 

Enerisu Girrt.—An Ulster of gray invisibie plaid 
cloth, and a black felt or else straw hat in the high- 
crowned Oxford shape, will be suitable for you to wear 
on your journey in April. A cashmere travelling dress 
of blue, brown, or gray should be made short enough 
to clear the ground. Have a basque and trimmed 
skirt; the latter should be trimmed to have the effect 
of a double skirt. 

Moruer.—For your smaller girl the box-pleated 
sacque dress will be one of the prettiest designs in all 
summer wash goods, such as nansook for white and 
Scotch ginghams fcr colored dresses. For your girl 
of seven years use pleated yoke blouses and apron 
over-skirts for every-day dresses. Spring woolens for 
girls of her age will be made with cut-away coats and 
in the princesse fashion now used ; many new designs 
will combine these. The best models for her under- 
clothing are the princesse patterns lately published by 
the Bazar. 

D. V.—The embroidery frames sold in the fancy 
stores are of two kinds, made like those you describe. 
The most convenient and popular frame is the plain 
square that may be rested against a table or chair. 
Make the square frame with some carpet binding tack- 
ed on the cross pieces, to which the embroidery can be 
fastened. 

Op Sunsortper.—As we have said repeatedly in the 
Bazar, there is no fixed time for wearing mourning at- 
tire. There is a tendency, however, to wear it a shorter 
time than formerly, such as six months for crape- 
trimmed dresses, six months with trimmings of the 
material of the dress, and then the adoption of fringes, 
lace, etc. If you find it unwholesome, do not wear 
your crape veil over your face; have it draped on the 
side or back of your bonnet ; it should be about a yard 
and a fourth long. Tamise cloth will make a nice 
spring suit. Use canvas grenadine of small square 
meshes in the summer. 

Scuuscermer.—We do not answer questions avout the 
care of the complexion in this column. You will find 
what you want to know in The Ugly Girl Papers, 
which will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mrs. J. R.—Black fringe would be more suitable 
than hace for trimming a garment of light cloth. 

8. J. D.—Plain silk of the light brown shade will 
make up best with silk like your sample. 

M.—Dotted muslin window-curtains are still very 
popular; also those of sprigged or striped muslin. 

Lvoi.—Get some écru and brown striped silk to go 
with your plain brown silk. Make it up by the Louis 
Quatorze Basque and Curtain Over-Skirt pattern illus- 
trate( in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIL 

Cc. L. W.—The statuary groups are in clay. We do 
not remember the personage you mention. 

L. W.—Striped silks and neat small plaids will be 
worn next summer. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. XII. The best design for your wa- 
ter-proof suit is a short round skirt not flounced, but 
with ten or twelve rows of stitching near the bottom, 
a plain round over-skirt similarly stitched, and a 
double-breasted coat like that illustrated in Bazar No. 
9, Vol. XIL If you prefer a flounce, hem it top and 
bottom, pleat it very scantly, and stitch it on an inch 
below its upper edge. 

Mas. A. G. W.—You can get nice Breton lace for 75 
cents to $1 a yard, and very fine quality for $1 75 to $3. 
The real India muslin is $6 a yard ; that made in France 
in imitation of it is what is generally known as mull 
muslin; it is soft and fine, with irregular threads of 
cotton that make it look like linen, and is more used 
than that brought from India; it costs from $1 50 to 


$8 a yard. 








Dr. Prercer’s Favorite Prescription is not ex- 
tolled a “cure-all,” but admirably fulfils a sin- 
gleness of purpose, being a most potent specific 
in those chronic weaknesses peculiar to women. 
Those desiring particulars will find them in the 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, over 
900 pages, neatly bound, and sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1 50. Address the ‘author, RF. 
Pierce, M.D., World’s Dispensary and Invalid’s 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.—[Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood, Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ] 

















Copying Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co tt “4 Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis connie useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newadealers geneanys or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











FLORILINE. 


66 FLOBILINE.” —Fror THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animaicule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO NT, 
and then, when the hair is 8 2 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical = ggg tion and has a re- 
— effect upon the mout eth. Repulsies Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sc:odont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossibl e. 




















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by our new method hand- 
somer and cheaper than by any other house. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied Sree of charge. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” Mailed free, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

iL SHAW, 54 West 14th St, near 6th Ave. 





Send for circular to 


i P. TIBBALS, 


820 Broadway, N.Y. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 














NEW YORK -SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
? of the Prettiest Cards 
10c., postpaid, Gzo.L 





m ever saw, with name, 


» 





& Co., Nassau, N.Y. | 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CD, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, NEW YORK. 


J, & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d &t., 


Invite attention to the choice Novelties which they 
are daily receiving in the following departments: 


Silks, 
a ing Goods, 
urning 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
Printed Cotton Dress Goods in Momie Cloths, 
Satines, Cotelines, Armures, Percales, Cheviots, Zeph- 
yrs, Organdies, Jaconets, and Irish Linen Lawns, 


Cloths, 
Hosiery, 





Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
=_~ by mail to all parts of the country on applica- 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package snfticient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on ‘* How to 

make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 


‘““THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


rm bien" aany <P ER ee 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES, 
Sold by all Drnegists. Mailed Ag € on receipt of price. 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & CN. arte »TeeeT, New 
Yor, for their ten cent Aart to the readers of 
thie paper FREE on nnn Hg 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Scorr Sippons, Ciara 
Louise Kettoge, Lotta, Janavsourx, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = sy 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ~ Oo os 
The THREE publications, one year 
Any TWO, one year. ......ccccccccccccccsoce 

SIX subscriptions, one year.............++. 

Termes for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazin with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxir Sqvarz, New York. 


WiV/oy atol=1 au Lop 4 


It contains 12 sheets Letter Pa not og Envelopes, 1 Pen 
Holder, 3 roms, 1 Lead rane Ee ik Kerds, 85 Patterns 
~ Bon Boi tees, m7 Fancy Ornaments, 

ards, 1 Floral Card, 6 Black Tablets, 2 Book 

houettes, 5 Animal © ards, 1 Perf. Motto, 3 sheets 

per, 130 Embossed Pictures, 1 Birth-day Card, 30 

kK Pictures. ore a ae Picture Box for 42 cts. 

Postage ery taken. 

GOULD, 











POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
The official examination and report on baking 





ders, by the Brook] 
BAKING POWD 
injurious substance. 
It is a pure grape cream of tartar powder, always 
uniform and full ——-. Never sold loose. Sold 
only in cans, pro; labelled and sealed. 
ROYAL ING POWDER CO., 
im Duane Street, New York. 


MATHUSHEK 


Wonderful Equalizing Scale ! 


PIANOS! 


Marvellous New Upright Styles. 
INSPECTION INVITED. Prices and terms moderate. 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MPEG CO., 
Pamphlets mailed free. No. 20 East 14th St. 


We hereby caution the public against bogus instru- 
ments represented as genuine Mathushek Pianos. 


RS Korg 
Fibn LORAL GUIDE 


A FLO work of 100 pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with 
Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and 
how to grow them. All for a Five Cent Sramp. In 
English or German. 

e Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. 
For 50 cents in pa : covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or Englis' 

Vick’s Sitnsbrated Monthly Magazine—32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1 25 a year; Five Copies for $5 00. 

‘ick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a Fiona Guips, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. ress, 

JAMES K, Rochester, N. Y. 


ealth Board, shows the RO AL 
to be free from alum or any other 
































A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘|Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











+0 Bromfield St., Boston. 


VE ait BLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 





5 GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name,10c. We 
ive Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent free with each order. STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free FY) 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 


PETER HE HENDERSON &CO. pares | for removing radically and permanently all 
n 


St. Ne annoying See the Lips, > eaek 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
FLOWER EN ” eR UAT r PL anys may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 











Excursion to Second Year s : 
aoe EUR PE. ’ 50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto ‘Cards, name 


June, 1879 
Prof. A. Lop "State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. in gold and jet,10c, G.A. Sprig, E.W. allingford,Ct. 
HE STANDARD CHROMATIC PITCH, or 














ROSE seat TUBEROSES, Tuning-pipe, gives all the tones of an octave with 
hme and Sound, 8 for 50e. ee mY ness,and accuracy. Can be carried in the 

8 French Roses, #1. : Send for H. 8. RUPP, nd for Descriptive ircular. DANIEL M. 
Cumberland y not om Shiremanstown, Pa. D & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 
50 K() Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 50 & Snowflake, Motto, Ses no 2 alike, or 26 +3 
name in Gold, i0c, Davivs & Co., Northford, Ct. Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Oard Oo., Nassau, N. Xe 


























Marcu 15, 1879.] 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Crand Opening of Soring Goods, 


EVERY NOVELTY, IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC, IN DRY GOODS AND FANCY 


SEA 

ou oy ‘SPRING AND SUMMER CATA- 
LOGUE WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT MARCH 
15ru, AND WILL BE FORWARDED FREE ON 
APPLICATION 

WE SHALL OFFER OUR ENTIRE REMAINING 
STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER GOODS UNTIL 
THAT DATE AT PRICES FAR BELOW COST. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


FOR THE LADIES. 


For Spring and Summer Wear. 


Goo . 
PRICES MUCH LOWER THAN ANY PREVIOUS 





CELLULOID 


“a in STRIPED PIQUE, ig) 
best quality Canton Flannel, 


INSOLE. 


Medica impervious to wet, and a non- 
mi conductor of heat. 


A complete ge of dampness of the sole 
of the foot, which all, especially ladies, 
should carefully avoid at all seasons of the year; while 
their coolness and pliability renders walking easy. 

Being less than of an inch in thickness, may be 
worn in a neatly-fitting shoe or slipper with perfect 
comfort, and are a 


STYLISH ARTICLE OF DRESS. 
Sold by the leading fashionable ladies’ shoe-dealers 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 
Sent by mail,” prepaid, on receipt of price (80 cents 
per pair). 
CELLULOID SHOE PROTECTOR CO., 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of T'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 














Vol. XT. 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
woaee Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
St Pca ratts ot Ueinahsivecde esicsensésacs No. 
co: AT. BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
I ET oe ckadis nectmovesbeddacence bat 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt........0...cesee-0-, « 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
io, Ao a. Si * 
CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... * 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 
Round 8 Skirt ¥ 


LONG CLOAK — Pull-Trained Skirt....... * 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 
err ere be 
PLAIN P RINCESSE POLONAISE, and Demi- 
Trained Skirt “ 
—— AN VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 
RR ee eae = 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt. * 
FOL. ne BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 
“oe 


Ski rt. 
— HIGH BASQUE, Panier Over -skirt, 
d Demi-Trained Skirt a 


Vol. XI. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over-skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt.................... > a 
CHILD'S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for ¢ hild from 1 to 7 years old). > 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old).. 
re 9° ATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 
SLASHED — Flowing Over-skirt, and 
WN NG ahis cade é6dpics¢essscenabensee - 
DOUBLE- BREAST ED COAT, lane Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skir = 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over- skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt " 
BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking’ Skirt. = 


rRPeeea 


il 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of flower seed comprises all the old favorites 
and many of the newer sorts, also a selection of Orna- 
mental Grass and Fern Seed. The common, German, 
and Botanic name of the seed, a description of the flow- 
er, and directions for Culture is printed on each packet. 
The sorts named by parties ordering or 

= own a ppp sent by _ pas, at the 
Sollowing rates: per 7 }, 25e.; 14 
aed pene $1. F. E) MoAtusren, 29 F ton St., N N.Y, 
‘ostage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 





BLACK GRENADINES. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
And the Lowest Prices 
in the C City. 


Le Boutillier Bros,, 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


44, WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. a 





Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT...-..+0¢00000- 15 
48. VIXEN. A Novel. By M.E. Suav- 

DON. sececesscsceee: toteceesscecccsrscseesneceess - 15 
42, THE LAST OF HER LINE. A 

Novel. By Exiza TABOR........-++00000+0 15 


41, WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. 


A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Iseulte.” 10 
40. KELVERDALE. A Novel. By the 
EARL OF DESART.....+.+...cseceeeereeeeres 15 
89. A TRUE MARRIAGE. A Novel. 
By EmIvy SPENDER....+++..eeeeeeeeeeseeees 15 
88. MAN AND WIFE. A Novel. By 
WILKIE COLLINS.........:cceeeeee ec teeeeenes 15 
87. AN EYE FOR AN EYE. A Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. .....0sc0000e000s 10 
86. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Cuar- 
Lorre Bronté (Currer Bell).............. 15 
85. SPORT AND WORK ON THE NE 
PAUL FRONTIER. By ‘ Maori”.. 10 
$4. THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By GRATTAN GEARY. .00-s.eeesceeeeeceeeees 15 


88. THE LAST DAYS S OF ‘POMPEI. 


By Epwarp Butwer (Lord Lyrron). 15 


82. THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. By J. Roprr- 


ICK O'FLANAGAN.......0sesccessecsscesceeses 15 
81. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. "By 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. .......0eeeee ees 20 
80. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 
By Cuarvorre M. YonGg........-++. eee 10 
29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By Cuarvorrte G. O’BRiEN.............+ 10 
28. tes CROSSES. A Novel. Soin 
BE. BM, NOP. BT... ccccccccvcscccsscoseeves 15 
27. RARE PALE MARGARET. A a 
WMOvel .ccccccccccs cccccccndecsscecsocsotcessocece 
26. THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. Edited 
by M. E. BRADDON. ......ceeseeseeseeeeeees 15 
25. MACLEOD OF DARE, A Novel. 
By WILLiaM BUACK,....+c0cceeceeesereenes 10 


24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “I'he Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 
23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 
WR, . Be Ot ics ccencsicatsisseatanases - 10 
22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Fnancne 
Burney (Madame D’ArBLAyY).......... - 15 
21. = SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
Se PURER face << ccancccronccsasseeses 15 


20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or “Thor 
ough.” A Novel. By Gro. A. Law- 
Fo RR ee 6 SESE ES See ‘ 

19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Trouvore. Illustrated.... 15 

18, THE BUBBLE REPUTATION, 
Novel. By Karuarineé Kine..........+6 15 

17. SELECTED POEMS OF 
THEW ARNOLD............... gideeonkie 10 

16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G@. ‘I'wo Portraits.. 

15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 

By Mrs. Herspert MARTIN............+6 . 

HAVERHOLME. A Satire. By 

EDWARD JENKING.........ccocsescessecceses 10 

13. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensamin Disraxct (The Earl of 


14. 


Beaconsfield, K.G.)........sseee sence - 15 

12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. ” By 
a Consul’s Daughter and Wife........... - 15 

11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Sraruen 
YW ORRBisia ce ecesotscnuascessecenindbese chabeaans 10 

10. KINGSDENE. A Nord. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FeTHeRSTONHAUGH........... 10 

9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
EE Cs i vcccneccateinqealannccdidecedsa 15 

8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 
mance. By Leon Brook..........0+0 10 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Many Patrick. 


6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 


Daupet. ‘Translated by Laura E. 
PENI binittabiccanne dascecsebadessscincsecss 10 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 
** The San-Maid”..............0.csesesseeee . 10 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Joun Berwick Harwoon.......... 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 
ON BAUM cicsecatosetewevscsectsibessis 10 
1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 


ANPMONT TROLLOPB..060560.cccccccccccece - 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tay" “Hanree & Brorners will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage 


the United States, on receipt 





Srolaltnaete to any part of 











1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOops. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
GLOVES, o? Oo Crooxzry. 
LACES. GO 05 Guna 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 
aN 
| Nineteenth Street. 





A_Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 
O VO __ SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 








Eighth Avenue 
Nineteenth ‘Street. | 








x 

“°., JONES 

sHoEs'p o” sixxs. 
CLOTHS. ~U 0 CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. "0 _c DRESS & GoOops. 
vpnorstery. “oO A OSUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. Oyo sHawLs & FURS. 





tia Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO, 


Broadway, Corner 18th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS OF 
STAPLE GOODS AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
IN ALL ARTICLES OF 
MILLINERY AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
WHOLESALE BUYERS TO THEIR 
ASSORTMENTS OF SPRING GOODS. 








CAMEL’S HAIR 
SHAWLS. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION, OUR SPRING IMPOR- 
TATION, NOW OPEN, INCLUDING FINE 
AND MEDIUM QUALITIES, 


At Lower Prices 


THAN EVER PRESENTED AT RETAIL. 


A.T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


FOOD CURE 


TRADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation — thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. a bottle sent express prepaid, on 
receipt of $1 00. 








Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St. , New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, ‘New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 Ww est 14th St.; New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York. 
ta A lady physician in attendance. 


E price; choicest an 
FLOWER : EDS: best. Set. okts. for Peete 
10ct. pkts. for Scts., etc. VERBENAS fi 

named sorts ts. per dozen. Catalogues free. 


D.C. ——— Riverside na aio ss 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in afew minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


; eno 








Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 ‘alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciinron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





Lisgary or Concress, } 
Copyrieut Orrior, WasHINneTon. 

To wit: Be 1r Rememperep that on the 7th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 

HISTORY OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. 

By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States peegestiog copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from June 2, 1879, at which 
time the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
EK (\ Flowered, Diamond, No 2 alike 
50 Taste, Roncate, ce, CARDS “Gxt yv'10¢. 


Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


WANTED Peery 12 ae 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


% 
BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
W.S.B. Map and Sketches by the Author, Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. = 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 
tory of the English Church, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Century. By G.G. Perry, M.A. With an 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. By J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. mm 


AFGHANISTAN. By Major A.G. ConstasLe. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 
IV. 

SHAKESPEARE’'S ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited, 
with Notes, by Wirttam J. Roure, A.M. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics; The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—Ricbard II.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream. Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Nothing. —Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. — 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 cents per volume; Pa- 
per, 50 ceuts per volume, 

¥. 

CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM, &c. M. Tullii 
Ciceronis de Natura Deorum, de Divinatione, de 
Fato. Recognovit Reminuotpus Kuorz. 18mo, Pa- 
per, 42 cents; Cloth, 65 cents. 

Uniform with Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts: 
Cresar.—Sallust.—Vergilius—Ciceronis Orationes. 
—Cicero de Senectute, de Amicitia, et de Officiis, 
—Ciceronis Tusculane Disputationes.—Horatius. 
—Lucretins.—Xenophon.—Herodotus. 2 vole,— 
Thucydides. 2 vols. — Aischylus. — Sophocles.— 
Euripides. 38 vols.—Platonis Dialogi VI. 18mo. 
Paper, 42 cents a volume ; Cloth, 65 cents a volume, 


VR. 

THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Vil. 

CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 
Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Grorgr Crass, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50. 


82mo, 


VIIt. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 


Mortery. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Wiittam Biack.—Hume. By Pro- 


fessor Huxtey. — Shelley. 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. —Samuel Johnson. 
By Les. Srerurn, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By J. A. Symonns, — 


“ These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, 


Vixen. By Miss M. E. Brappow. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By Karuanixe § 3. Maoquorp. 15 cts, 
Captain Nelson. By Samvet Apame Drake. 75 cents. 
Within Sound of the Sea. “10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Ean: or Desart. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Ewity Sprenper. 15 cents. 


An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 
cents. a 

Man and Wife. By Witkte Cotiins. 15 cents. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. “By Oxrver Gotpsuiru. 2% 
cents, _ 

Macleod of Dare. By Wittiam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 


Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jane Eyre. By Cuar.orrse Brontit. 15 cents. 


82” Harver & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Hanrrer’s Cararoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 



















Aa a wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
‘Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 
and An of the Skin, 


aan allaying the irrita- 
tion caused by the 
bites of mosqui- 
toes and other 
annoying 











\ ca RDs, Basket, Flower, &e., no 2 2 alike, with 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, ‘only 13 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn, 


Scrap Pictures, 10c. ; 108 Transfer Pictures, 1c. 
00 12 Floral Embossed Cards, luc. : 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, \0c. ; 4 Chromo a ive. ; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, l0c. :1 Floral Surprise, 10c. All for bc.! Post- 
paid. Stamps taken. J. -W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 





old, 


6 0 Perfumed, eae Gilt Edge Cards, name in > 
» Ct. 


allver, and jet, 10c, Globe Print Co., Northfor 





Fancy Cards, with name, 10c.,plain or gold. Agente 
outfit, 10c. 150 styles. Hout & Co. » Hudson, N. ¥. 


95 fold. A 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Maron 15, 1879, 
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A ramity is like an equipage. First the father, the 
draught horse; next the boys, the wheels, for they are 
always running around; then the girls, they are sur- 
rounded by fellows ; the baby occupies the Nc $ 
and the mother—well, what’s a wagon without a 
tongue, anyhow ? 




































































——< 
THE WAY THINGS GET ABOUT. 


Youne Smurrn. “They say the Middlesex and Jeru- 
salem Bank has smashed.” 

Op Brown. “Bosh! I happen to know the con- 
trary.” 

oem Sarrn. “Really! Then it must be the Mid- 
diesex and something else ; but I do think there should 
be some way of punishing the idiots who go spreading 
these reports about.” 


ccibenedippianiain 

An English writer says, in his advice to young wom- 
en, that their mother Eve married a gardener. It 
might be added that the gardener, in consequence of 
his match, lost his situation. 


cmajaieappaedipiiiio 
A little girl, visiting a neighbor with her mother, 
was gazing curiously at the hostess’s new bonnet, 
when the owner queried, “* Do you like it, Laura ?” 
The innocent replied: ‘‘ Why, mother said it was a 
perfect fright; but it don’t scare me.” 
Laura’s mother didn’t stay long after that. 
———————— 


OvR GREATEST Roap-ContRacroes IN THE CouNTRY— 
The snow-storms. ___ 
MISSED HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


Practica, Yanxesr. “ Well, yes, Sir. I give in to 
you. Shakspeare was a genius. But he didn’t kind- 
er seem to put it toa —— use. Never benefited 
civilization with a washing-machine, nor a patent tur- 
nip-peeler, nor any thing of that sort. Still, he was a 


smart man. : 
LITERAL. 


Merorr. “ Stockings, miss? Yes, miss. What num- 
ber, miss, do you—” 

Marrer-or-raot Youne Lapy. “Why, two, of 
course! Do you think I’ve got a wooden leg ?” 


——>— 
Not strange that Burns and Paine were born in the 
same month. ° 
LINGUAL DIFFICULTIES. 


A Maine man, the other day, in a public court of 
London, said he spoke ‘‘ American,” and all the court 
laughed. On one occasion an estimable attaché to the 
late Mr. Bennett, and who, from the fatigues of the 
job press of the New York Herald, aimed to study 
medicine and become a city coroner of Gotham, illus- 
trated the power and the peace of language at one and 
the same time. The very first case of the doctor's 
coronership was that concerning the death by murder 
of an Italian. The only or chief witness was the ter- 
rified son of the murdered man. He was brought be- 
fore the learned doctor, who said, in an imperial Mile- 
sian style, worthy of a Gotham coroner: 

“ Well, my lad, what language do you speak ?” 

No response. 

“Do you speak German ?” 

No response. 

* Do you speak French ?” 

No response. 

“Do you speak Spanish ?” 

No response. 

*“ Do you speak Italian ?” 

No response. 

* Well, do you speak Irish ?” 

No response. 

Turning to the jury, the classical doctor said : “‘ Gen- 
tlemen, in the whole course of my professional experi- 
ence I have never had such an astonishing witness 











AT THE HEIGHT OF 











brought before me. As you see, I have addressed him 
in different languages, and he has responded in 
neither.” 
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THE PEDESTRIAN RAGE—HINTS TO AMBITIOUS WALKERS. 


